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Persons this Story is about— 


BRANDON, 
suave, wealthy, good-looking, and arrogant, Is convinced that his 
talent and position entitle him to live by his own laws. 


MORGAN, 
a gifted pianist, whore fingers are stronger than his character, He 
follows where Branden leads, until it is too late, 

KENNETH, 
© follow student of Brandon ond Morgan, is more than just an 
acquaintance and less than a friend. He is a handy man to fill out 
4 party. 

JANET, 
young career girl, membor of the same. set as tho others, casually 
almost engaged, at one time or another, to sevoral of them, 


RUPERT CADELL, 
who taught Brandon, Morgan, and Turner at prop school, Cynical 
when ho was a schoolmaster, he returned from the war with a limp 
and a wry disregard for convention, He Is ono of the fow people 
Brandon regards as an equal, 

HENRY KENTLEY, 
tollecior of rare books, cherithos kindly thoughts about human 
docency. Janet Walker is engaged fo his son David, 


ALICE ATWATER, 
Kontlay's sister-in-law, who adores partles and astrology and fads, 
bu} doesn't get in anybody's way. 
MRS, WILSON, 
Hrandon's middle-aged housekeeper, watches over her employer as 
well as his house, ; 


What this Story is about— 


This is the story of a murder—committed without appar- 
ent motive, accomplished by a piece of rope, in cold 
blood and without passion. The only motive of its two 
bright young authors is the desire for the supreme thrill 
of proving superior to humdrum everyday human beings. 

Brandon is brilliant and arrogant, a young egomaniac 
proudly convinced of his place in a select group of indi- 
viduals whose acts are above any moral law. Phillip is a 
gifted pianist, but a weakling, influenced by Brandon to 
try murder, 

But the act of murder is not enough, Because Brandon 
believes that thrills come only from the experience of 
great danger, the young men arrange for their “guest 
of honor" to be present at a dinner they are giving for 
several guests. 

This weird and grotesque gathering includes not only 
the father and the aunt of the victim, but the gitl he was 
engaged to marry, and his rival for the girl's affections, 
The crowning touch is the presence of a brilliant young 
publisher, Rupert Cadell, who was formerly headmaster 
of the prep school which the youths and their victim 
attended. ‘ 

Fully aware of Cadell's analytical power, Brandon 
anticipates excitement and stimulation from matching 
wits with his former tecicher—almost daring him to 
detect the crime. Phillip has greater trepidation, mount+ 
ing as the telltale piece of rope puts in an appearance 


again and again. Gradually, the rope becomes for _ 


Phillip a symbol of sheer terror. 

Rupert's suspicions are aroused in a series of tense 
exchanges with the young men. Ina climax of horrifled 
tension he uncovers the full details of the crime. 
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Rope 
Chapter One 


Tue Honorep Dap 


THE Lip oF THE BIG cHEST slammed shut and Phillip 
realized that the thing was done, Suddenly weak, he 
let himself sink down on the wooden surface. His 
breath came fast and he couldn’t seem to hold his lips 
closed, He stared—at nothing. 

Brandon stood straight, his bearing somehow sol- 
dierly, triumphant in their accomplishment—not con- 
cerned, no. It had been their achievement, a thing that 
came to few men. Not many were there who could 
boast of having done a thing like this. Perhaps it would 
prove unique; that was to be seen. 

Phillip was not watching the other, but somehow he 
sensed that the tall, dominating figure took on added 
height as Brandon inhaled deeply twice—even, meas- 
ured breaths in sharp contrast to his own. Then Bran- 
don turned away and Phillip lifted his head in time to 
see him switch on a table lamp, 

“Don’t,” he pleaded. 

Without looking at him, Brandon turned it off. He 
stood still for a second, a silent figure in the dusk of 
the room. Then: 

“We've got to see if there’s anything—” 

“T know,” Phillip answered. “But not just yet—let’s 
stay this way for a minute.” © 

There came another moment of silence, broken final- 
ly by a click. The flare of the cigarette lighter illu- 
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minated Brandon’s suede-gloved hands, and Phillip 
thought of his own, similarly covered, and shuddered 
slightly. 

Brandon handed the cigarette to him and lighted 
another for himself. Phillip drew in the smoke grate- 
fully, saying nothing. 

“We don’t have foo much time, Phillip,” Brandon 
said softly, Getting no response, he crossed the room 
to the large window, “This darkness must be getting 
you down,” he went on; “nobody ever really feels safe 
in the dark—nobody who was ever a child, that is,” 
He gave a low chuckle. “I'll open these—all right?” 

Phillip still did not answer, and Brandon opened the 
curtains wide, The late-afternoon sun flooded the room. 

“There, that’s better.” Brandon stood for a few sec- 
onds gazing out at the panorama of mid-town Man- 
hattan. Then, turning, he contemplated, with apparent 
pleasure, the expensively furnished room. His glance 
flicked from the grand piano to the liquor table, then 
to the chest upon which Phillip still sat, motionless, the 
smoke curling up from the cigarette, forgotten after 
that first almost desperate puff. 

“What a lovely evening!” Brandon moved back 
across the room to Phillip’s side. “It’s a pity we couldn’t 
me done it with the curtains open, in the bright sun- 
ight—” 

The note of genuine regret in the voice stirred won- 
der in Phillip, but his eyes still avoided Brandon’s face. 

“Well, you can't have everything.” The voice was 
resigned now as Brandon gently pulled the gloves from 
Phillip’s hands, “You can’t have everything—and we 
did do it in daytime, after all. Are you all right now, 
Phillip?” he went on solicitously. 
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“Yes,” The monosyllable came dull and listless. 

“Good.” Brandon removed his own gloves, then 
handed both pairs to Phillip. “Better put these away.” 

Phillip got to his feet and moved aimlessly about the 
room. 

“Oh, put them in my checkbook drawer,” Brandon 
directed casually, indicating the desk standing between 
two small windows, “Behind that metal box.” Hum- 
ming a snatch of tune, he raised the curtains at the side 
window while Phillip went to the desk. f 

Still humming to himself, he fluffed up the cushions 
of an armchair, then, picking up the highball glass 
that rested on the table beside it, he looked amusedly 
at the bit of crystal. ’ 

“You know, this is a museum piece now; it really 
should be preserved for posterity—but it’s such good 
crystal, and I hate to break up the set.” Holding it 
high, he announced, “Out of this, David Kentley had 
his last drink.” A corner of his lip lifted faintly, “It 
should've been ginger al¢, Or even beer. I’ve always 
felt it was out of character for David to drink anything 
as corrupting as whisky.” 5 

“Out of character for him to be murdered, too,” 
Phillip added tensely. 

“Yes, wasn’t it?” Brandon responded, laughing. 

It seemed to Phillip that the other was attempting to 
shed some well-hidden constraint as he rattled on, stut- 
tering slightly: “Well, the Davids of this world merely 
occupy space—which is why he was the perfect victim 
for the perfect murder. Of course he was a Harvard 
undergraduate, and that might make it justifiable hom- 
icide.” He looked at Phillip, smiling broadly, inviting 
his friend to laugh at his joke. 
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Phillip’s face was drawn, “He's dead and we've killed 
him,” he said, adding, “but he’s still here!” and was 
surprised at the alarm manifest in his own voice. 

“Tn Jess than eight hours,” Brandon responded con- 
temptuously, “he'll be resting gently but firmly at the 
bottom of a lake,” 

“Meanwhile he’s here,” Phillip persisted. He bent 
down in front of the chest. 

“What are you doing?” Brandon demanded, 

“It isn’t locked,” Phillip said a little shrilly, 

“All the better—much more dangerous!” Brandon’s 
cyes glittered. “Anyway,” he informed Phillip careless- 
ly, “the lock won't work—it’s too old.” 

“I wish it would,” Phillip complained. His voice rose 
as he went on: “I wish we had him out of here,” then 
coycted to near-whisper: “I wish he were somebody 
else, 

“A trifle late for that, isn’t it? Still, whom would 
you have preferred? Kenneth?” 

“I don’t know—I suppose anyone was as good—or as 
bad—as anyone else.” He glanced slyly at Brandon. 
“You, perhaps.” 

They looked directly at each other for a long mo- 
ment. Phillip’s daring wavered, broke, and scurried 
back to the sheltering wall of his dependence. 

“You—scare me,” he said. “You always have—from 
that very first day in prep school, Part of your charm, 
I suppose,” he added wryly. His sensitive face broke 
into a diffident smile, “I’m only kidding, Brandon. 
Obviously I can’t take it as well as you—so I’m turning 
on you a little.” i 

“Rather foolish, isn’t it?” Brandon asked quietly. 

“Very.” Phillip started toward the liquor table, then 
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stopped and looked at the other, eyebrows lifted. “May 
I—now?” ; 

“By all means!” Brandon was hearty, expansive. 
“This is an occasion. It calls for champagne.” 

“Champagne!” 

“I have some in the icebox.” Brandon led the way 
into the hall. 

“When did you put it there?” Phillip was pleased. 

“Oh, just before David arrived.” 

“You were certain it would come off, weren't your” 

“Of course!” Brandon rejoined gaily. “You know 
I’d never do anything otherwise than perfectly. I’ve 
often wished I had more artistic talent, but—well, mur- 
der can be an art, I’ve decided. The power to destroy can 
be as satisfying as the power to create.” 

They entered the kitchen. Jamming the door open, 
Brandon went to the refrigerator and took out a bot- 
tle, He turned to Phillip, his face lighted and eager. 

“Do you ‘realize we've actually done it?” he de- 
manded, “Exactly as we planned! Not a single, in- 
finitesimal thing gone wrong—it was petfect!” His 
smile was a compound of arrogance and almost child- 
ish pleasure. 

Phillip’s “Yes” registered assent, no more. 

Brandon’s expression became rapt, almost dedicated. 
“An immaculate murder. We've killed for the sake of 
danger and for the sake of killing. And we're alive— 
truly and wonderfully alive!” ies Y 

Phillip dropped his gaze, remaining silent as he fol- 
lowed Brandon into the dining-room. f 

“Phillip, even champagne isn’t equal to us—to this 
occasion!” 

“T'll take it, though.” 
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Brandon selected two glasses from those on the din- 


ing-table, He glanced inquiringly at Phillip. 

“You're not frightened any more, are you?” Starting 
to open the bottle, he went on without waiting for a 
reply. “You can’t really have fear; neither of us can. 
That's the difference between us and ordinary men, 
Phillip. They za/k about committing the perfect crime, 
but nobody does it; nobody commits a murder—” 

Noticing that Brandon was having trouble with the 
cork, Phillip reached for the bottle, but the other ig- 
nored him, continuing: 

“—just for the sake of committing it. Nobody except 
us!” he announced triumphantly. ‘The cork popped. 


He surrendered the bottle. “You're not frightened 


any more, are you, Phillip?” he repeated, 

“No,” Phillip assured him, He poured two glasses of 
the champagne, 

“That’s good, Phillip.” 

Handing Brandon one of the: glasses, Phillip re- 
garded him levelly. “You just astound me. As always.” 

Brandon looked pleased, “That's even better.” He 
raised his glass and looked in the direction of the liv- 
ing-room. “To David, of course.” He smiled softly and 
sipped his drink, 

Phillip took a generous swallow, not tasting it. 

“Brandon,” he said, “how did you—feel ?” 

“When?” 

“During—it?” 

Brandon frowned. “I don’t know, really,” he said, 
as if somewhat puzzled. “I don’t remember feeling 
anything very much, until his body went limp and I 
knew it was over.” He smiled. “Then I felt tremen- 
dously exhilarated—” Stuttering a little once more, he 
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asked Phillip, “How did you feel?” 

The fact that Phillip failed to answer seemed hot to 
affect him; he moved easily about the table, moving a 
spoon fussily, changing the position of a fower in the 
centerpiece, : : Y 

Phillip took another long drink, almost emptying 
his glass, “Brandon,” he said, “you don’t think the 
party’s a mistake, do you?” aati its 

“Phillip, this party will be the inspired finishing 
touch’ to our work.” His gaze, full into Phillip’s eyes, 
seemed deeply serious, as though he were anxious that 
his statement be not considered facetious. “It is more, 
he went on. “It’s the signature of the artist, Why, not 
having it would be like—oh—” ee tae 

“_painting the picture and not hanging it,” Phillip 
finished. 5 ; 

Brandon laughed. “Not a very good choice of 
words,” ’ 

“Tt may turn out to be a little too choice—thanks to 
the party,” Phillip returned with spirit. i 

“Rot! This party will be the most exciting ever 
given.” 

“With these people?” tee 

“Oh, they're a dull crew, all right, Brandon ad- 
mitted. “The Kentleys couldn’t be duller if they tried. 
But we do have to have them—after all, they are 
David’s father and mother.” / 

“Which doesn’t make them any easier to talk to, 
Phillip pointed out. , 

“Don’t worry—Janet’ll be buttering them up, poor 

irl—” } 

3 One of the candles on the table seemed to be inse- 
cure in the candlestick and Brandon removed it, ap- 
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plied the flame of his lighter to its base, and re-inserted 
it, “She's banked everything on hooking David, but 
somehow I don’t think she’s going to succeed, do 


you?” He shot Phillip a glance full of mischief and . 


high glee. 

“No, somehow I don’t.” Phillip was somewhat sur- 
prised at his own words, He had not meant to fall in 
with the other's ghoulish banter, but now that the 
words were out they seemed to relieve some of the 
terrible oppression that was on him, and he permitted 
himself a smile, the half-shy one that he knew people 
thought made him look boyish and charming. 

Brandon’s laugh was exuberant, “Well, she can 
switch back to Kenneth tonight. You must admit it 
was considerate of me, in view of—ah—recent events, 
to provide her with a Kenneth.” 

“What?” Phillip stared at him, 

Brandon did not elucidate; instead, picking up the 
candle nearest to him, he pointed to the other. 

“Take that one.” 

“What for?” 

“Never mind, come with me.” Brandon started brisk- 
ly for the living-room, 

“What's this all about?” Phillip was following 
obediently, carrying the candle. 

“You'll see—this is brilliant!” Back in the living- 
room, Brandon set his candle down on one end of the 
cae then took Phillip’s and placed it at the Opposite 
end, 

“What the devil?” Phillip demanded sharply. 

“Our work of art is now a masterpiece!” Brandon 
proclaimed with relish. 

Phillip stretched out a hand for the nearer candle, 
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“It’s going too far!” he protested, a break in his Voice. 

Brandon restrained him with a quick tnovement. 
“Why, what do you mean! I thought it would be nice 
to have supper in here, on this chest.” Heé looked at 
Phillip pleasaritly. ROU): y 

Phillip staréd back at him in consternation. “Well, 
he finally conceded, still uneasy, “at least this way no 
one will try to open it,” 

“You oe Phillip,” Brandon chided, “I don’t think 
you appreciate me.” 

“Tm beginning to, Brandon— Well, come on, we 
don’t have much time, Mrs. Wilson will be back soon. 
He started for the dining-room, 

As they were beginning to gather up plates and 
silverware, Brandon turned on him abruptly. 

“Did you remember to borrow her key?” His tone 
was suspicious, almost accusing, “I might have 
known—” : j - 

“I didn’t forget,” Phillip interrupted reassutingly. “I 
have hers and I told her I'd lost mine.” 

“Good,” Brandon sounded relieved. 

He's not so damned calm, after all, Phillip thought. 
He’s human, the same as me. “But how are we going 
to explain this to her?” he said. “She won't take kindly « 
to having her carefully set table treated like this,” 

“T’m not going to explain,” Brandon declared short- 
ly. 

Vowe've got to have some excuse,” Phillip persisted. 
“Oh, why? The important thing is that we can’t 
leave our guest of honor alone during supper.” Bran- 
don sounded stubborn, a trifle petulant at his finicky 
lieutenant. He returned for another armload of dishes. 
Following, Phillip kept at him, worriedly deter- 
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mined. “We've got to have an excuse for the others.” 

“All right, all right.” Brandon stood before the chest, 
his features taking on a studious cast. “Let me think—” 
A slow smile came to his lips. 

“Really, you get upset much too easily, Phillip,” he 
said reprovingly. He stepped to one end of the chest. 
“Hlere’s a very simple excuse.” Reaching down, he 
picked up two or three yolumes from several piles of 
books stacked on the floor. 

“After all, old Kentley’s coming mainly to look at 
these first editions, so what could be better than to 
have them laid out neatly on the dining-table—where 
the poor old soul can get at them easily? Considerate, 
aren't we?” His smile broadened. “Most con—” 

The door buzzer raucously broke in, signaling the 
presence of someone downstairs. 

They stood quite still for a moment, looking at each 
other, then toward the hall. 

Brandon, his face impassive, walked calmly to the 
voice tube in the hall. 


Chapter Two 


Now tHE Fun Bzcins 


Pru Morcan was a sensitive young man who 
dreaded crowds and dwelt much with himself; his 
fellow men, in general, seemed to him vulgar and self- 
assertive. As a boy, the world beat in upon him; in 
adolescence and young manhood there had come no 
surcease from the anoying intrusions of rude if some- 
times well-meaning people. His mother, upon whom 
he had leaned heavily for sympathy and succor, had 
died when he was twelve. Thrown back upon his 
father, who was only puzzled and irritated by the 
lad’s dependent nature, he felt lost—confused, beaten, 
and despairing—until he met Wyndham Brandon. 

Brandon, for some reason—quite likely an arrogant 
assumption that the surname alone was sufficient to 
identify one obviously different from all others—always 
liked to be called simply “Brandon,” even in prep 
school. He was tall, lithe and athletic in appearance, 
although his sports record was net outstanding; tem- 
peramentally unsuited for team play, he excelled only 
at tennis. 

Phillip had been attracted immediately by Brandon’s 
dominating personality. Unaware of, or ignoring, the 
innate egotism which repelled many people, Phillip 
saw him asa stable point in a fluid and often menacing 
landscape, and Brandon, quick to notice the héro wor- 
ship in the attitude of the younger boy, took a sort of 
older-brother interest in him. He came of a wealthy 
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family, whereas Phillip’s father had a meager income, 
and though he was not a prodigal spender it amused 
him to-help the boy over an occasional rough spot with 
small loans of money, which Phillip deeply and sin- 
cerely appreciated. 

When Phillip’s father died, Brandon immediately 
offered the funds necessary to keep his young friend 
in school, and Phillip’s devotion and loyalty thence- 
forth knew no bounds. He ought not to take it, he had 
protested, shy and clearly delighted—Brandon’s airily 
waved dismissal of the statement was grand and wholly 
in character—but there was no other source he could 
turn to, and he would eventually pay back Brandon 
from his musical carnings, 

That he had a carcer before him there was little 
doubt, The boy had considerable talent and when he 
could feel reasonably happy and well adjusted—that is, 
when he felt sheltered and safe under the protective 
wing of a strong and domincering personality—he was 
a hard worker, practicing long and devotedly. When 
in grade school, he had been fortunate in having an 
unusually gifted teacher under whose tutelage he ac- 
quired the basis for an impressive keyboard technique. 

Brandon, who was totally ungifted in any artistic 
sense, soon assumed an inordinate pride in Phillip’s 
playing and, dilettante and poseur that he was, enthu- 
siastically entered into the role of patron. When he 
entered a large eastern university, he paid Phillip’s tui- 
tion at a neighboring musical conservatory. It gave him 
the opportunity to continue in his chosen part as weal- 
thy patron of the arts. Furthermore, he had found that 
Phillip’s company and the constant manifestation of 
his emotional dependence and unreasoning admiration 
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were indispensable fuel for the fires of his own grow- 
ing demands. Phillip, as an object for his innate and 
irresistible urge to dominate, was now as necessary to 
his life as he himself was in the reversed scheme of 
things that made existence endurable for Phillip. 

Brandon’s first-year college’ record was poor. He 
could have returned as a probationary student, but he 
preferred not to. He felt that formal education was not 
suited to his peculiar abilities, and by fits and starts he 
indulged in intensive reading-programs in subjects that 
captured his ‘momentary fancy. Otherwise, except for 
his interest in promoting the fortunes of his friend 
Phillip Morgan, he was an idle young man. For somé 
months of late he had been devoting a great deal of 
time to nurturing a not-original theory of the existence 
of a tiny élite, superior to the moral conventions which 
bound the masses, the embers of which were not to 
be judged by ordinary standards of conduct. 

Phillip had been subjected to an unremitting bom- 
bardment of variations of this general proposition for 
several weeks, Having no knowledge of social history 
or any of its alliéd subjects and lacking in powers of 
independent critical thought, he was willing enough 
to accept Brandon’s fervid proclamations of this elite’s 
existence without serious question. He was more than 
ready to acknowledge Brandon’s membership in this 
privileged group, though, being without discernible 
conceit on his own part, he was natutally reluctant to 
cotisider himself as among the elect. 

However, defenseless as he always was in the face of 
Brandon’s insistence, he had allowed himself not only 
to be convetted but also, in a sense, initiated. He had a 
feeling, which of course he never exptessed to his 
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friend, that Brandon was temporarily holding him to 
a sort of trial membership. This may have bolstered his 


own powers of self-deception, In any cyent, eager to 7 


find further favor in Brandon’s eyes, he began to enter 
into the prolonged discussions on the subject with a 
whole-heartedness which at first surprised, then de- 
lighted, Brandon. 

There had been little difficulty in applying the theory 
to known facts, at first. By the time that Brandon was 
ready to bring the subject of murder into their discus- 
sions—first as speculation, then in the form of a con- 
crete proposal—Phillip was a prisoner not only of his 
domineering companion but of his own elaborate striv- 
ing for approval. At first he had shied away from the 
idea of killing another human being, but seeing that 
Brandon regarded his retreat with cold contempt, he 
returned, if a little warily. 

The ensuing inner struggle was, after all, no more 
than a token one. He had always found it easier to 
surrender than to stand up and fight, especially for 
anything as intangible as a belief, and he was hardly 
aware of anything more than his desperate need for 
the strength which seemingly Brandon alone could 
give him. As Phillip Morgan he was virtually no one; 
as Brandon’s intimate he felt timself a person. Now, as 
Brandon’s accomplice in this deed—dark perhaps to 
outsiders but somehow shining and glorious to his 
friend—he would set himself above the crowds in the 
streets, above the noisy, interfering, grasping beings 
who had always inspired in him uneasiness and vague 
revulsion. 

Still, in. spite of his final surrender to Brandon’s pro- 
posal and his subsequent complete—so it seemed to 
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him, at least—acceptance of Brandon’s choice of vic- 
tim, setting, and eins employed, he had experienced 
qualms. He had found it necessary to force himself to 
catry out his part of the crime (he still thotight of it as 
such, though he knew that in the new lexicon of the 
enlightened, the liberated, it was the Deed), and now, 
listening tensely to Brandon as he spoke into the hall 
telephone, he had BMabenic ae himself from twitch- 
ing, jerking uncontrollably. } 

He herd Brandon. say, “Hello? . .. Oh, of course,” 
then the phone was hung up and the buzzer pressed. 

“You start on the books,” Brandon instructed, re- 
turning. “I’ll—” 

“Who is it?” Phillip interrupted, knowing that he 
shouldn't ask—it must be Mrs. Wilson, who else could 
it be?—and with an effort keeping his voice pitched 
low. 

It sounded all right to him, but Brandon glanced at 
him half quizzically before answering ‘casually, “Oh, 
Mrs. Wilson.” Brandon smiled then—it was a calming, 
reassuring smile, Phillip knew—and went along into 
the dining-room. ; 

Phillip glared after him, bit his lip, and went to the 
pile of books on the floor. As he bent to pick up an 
armload, a corner of his eye caught something dangling 
out from under the lid of the chest. Looking, he froze— 

It was a piece of rope—it was the rope: the means, 
the instrument of the Deed. He straightened up and 
stared at it, and from ‘his tight-drawn lips a hoarse 
whisper trickled: 

“Brandon—” 

No answer came, but he knew that one must come 
and he repeated the name, this time almost shouting: 
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“Brandonl” 

Quick footsteps sounded, and the voice of his friend 
came, and it was welcome though the tone was sharp. 

“What the devil—don’t you have any more sense 
than to—” He stood in the doorway, more plates 
held carefully in both hands, and saw Phillip staring 
at the chest. “What is it?” he said, hushed now and 
concerned. 

Phillip's lips moved but he could not get the words 
past his lips, Neither could he move, only his eyes 
giving any indication of what had alarmed him, focus- 
ing still on the rope. 

Brandon strode across the room, following Phillip’s 
glance, and saw it. 

“Well, yank it out!” he commanded, He waited in 
vain for Phillip to move, “Go on!” 

Phillip remained motionless, his face bloodless, His 
eyes closed, “I can’t,” he said, the words barely audible. 

Brandon set his plates down on the chest impatient 
ly. “I£ Mrs. Wilson were here, she'd yank it out for 
you,” he said contemptuously. 

_ Taking hold of the rope, he pulled it out with a 
jerk, then grabbed several books and. thrust them into 
Phillip’s hands, 

“A stupid display like that in front of someone else 
will be as good as a confession,” he warned tightly, his 
eyes sternly regarding the younger man. “Take these 
aang put them on the table—and get hold of your- 
SC) 

Phillip walked mechanically away with his load of 
books, his face still pale, his legs a little shaky, though 
he knew it was all right now. Brandon had dealt with 
it, Brandon was competent and knew how to plan and 
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how to carry out the plan, and somehow Brandon’s 
competence and knowledge and assurance were his— 
his, thank God. He had helped do the Deed—yes, he 
had done the Deed and it was his right, as it was Bran- 
don’s right, but he wished that the faint voice of con+ 
science, telling him that things like the Deed were 
wrong, would be still, and he shook his head— 

“TE you had let me keep that light on before, as I 
wanted to do,” Brandon was saying, “I would have 
seen the rope then.” ’ d 

Phillip felt hurt at the rebuke, “All tight—you're 
perfect!” he said. y 

“We have to be perfect, Phillip,” Brandon replied, 
his tone assuming the reassuring note once more, “We 
agreed, remember, that there was only one crime either 
of us could commit—the crime of making a mistake.” 
His voice deepened, stressing each word: “Being weak 
is a mistake,” ’ 

The doorbell rang as Phillip dropped: his books on 
the table with a bang. , 

“Because it's being human?” he asked, staring at 
them. Y 

“Because it's being ordinary!” Brandon retorted, his 
eyes blazing. “And I tell you, Phillip, I won’t let either 
of us stoop to—” ! 

The bell rang again, this time with an impatient 
sound, and Brandon left the sentence unfinished. Look- 
ing at Phillip warningly, he put his books down and 
went to the door. 

‘The middle-aged woman who sidled in through the 
half-opened door on pipestem legs seemed about to do 
a juggling act with the several parcels she was carry- 
ing, and Brandon reached quickly for one or two that 
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threatened to slip from her grasp. 

“Thank you, Mr. Brandon,” she simpered, going on 
with the same breath, “you owe me two dollars and 
forty cents for taxis, including tips. If it weren't for all 
the traffic I’d have been here half an hour ago.” 

Brandon closed the door behind her. “Oh, it’s just 
as well,” he told her, “Anyway, I didn’t really expect 
you back until now.” His eyes sought Phillip’s know- 
ingly. 

“T went to five stores for that special paté we like,” 
she babbled on, “—but the prices!” She shook her head 
disapprovingly, setting her frizzly hennaed hair to fly- 
ing. “Good grief—I didn’t see any reason for throwing 
away our good money, so I went downtown to that 
little delicatessen where Mr. Cadell trades,” 

Brandon, only half listening to her chatter, absently 
let the piece of rope in his hand slip down so a couple 
of inches dangled free, Failing to notice it, Mrs, Wilson 
continued: 

“But I tell you, Mr, Brandon, next time we give a 
party, we're only going to serve—” 

She stopped as she reached the door into the dining- 
room, surprised into silence by the havoc which had 
struck her neatly set table, Her mouth, which for a 
second or two had remained partly opened in prepara- 
tion for an unuttered word, snapped shut as Phillip, 
bearing silverware and the tablecloth, passed her. 

‘Good evening, Mrs. Wilson,” he greeted her, as 
though nothing were amiss, He felt that he was com- 
ing out of his temporary funk very nicely and a 
warmth of gratitude suffused him as Brandon tossed 
him an appreciative smile. 

“What, may I ask, is happening to my table?” the 
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woman challenged them. ; 

“We're just moving the things in here,” Brandon 
answered lightly, and bowed her into the living-room. 

She stared at him uncomprehendingly, sniffed quite 
loudly, and followed Phillip into the living-room, 
where he was already busy taking things off the top 
of the chest, placing them carefully on the floor. Bran- 
don came forward to help him lay the cloth, 

“I personally thought my table was quite lovely,” 
she protested. She was obviously piqued. 

“And it was quite lovely,” Brandon said soothingly. 
“However, Mr. Kentley is coming to look at those old 
books I had in the chest, and I’m sure that you 
wouldn’t want the poor old fellow to have to get down 
on his knees to see them.” 

Holding two corners of the cloth firmly, he waited 
patiently as Phillip retrieved another corner that he 
had dropped. Together, then, they let it down gently 
on the surface. ; 

Like a bier, Phillip thought and he glanced across 
at Brandon, and Brandon’s eyes showed that he utider- 
stood, Yes, Phillip, that’s the spirit—oh, this will be an 
evenil they signaled. 

“Well, I think it looks downright pectiliar,” Mrs, 
Wilson announced, 3 

“Peculiar?” Brandon echoed, looking at her with a 
trace of annoyance, and as he made a slight gesture 
Phillip saw that the rope was coiled around his hand, 

He tried to signal Brandon, but the other was not 
looking; he merely picked a candlestick off the floor 
and placed it on the gleaming cloth. 

“Very peculiar,” Mrs. Wilson repeated, undaunted, 
her voice staying high on both words, “—particularly 
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those candlesticks, They don’t belong there at all.” 

: “On the contrary!” Brandon contradicted her evenly. 
“To me they suggest a—ceremonial altar’—with an 
ingratiating smile—“which you can heap with the 
foods for our sacrificial feast,” 

“Heap is right!” Mrs. Wilson returned, unmollified. 
She appealed to Phillip: “There certainly isn’t room 
for me to set things out properly, is there, Mr. Phil- 
ip 

“Ob, you can make it do, Mrs, Wilson,” he answered, 
still desperately trying to signal Brandon with the 
hand farther from her. 

“You two will be the death of me,” she said in mock 
despair, apparently giving up. “Well, what’s to be done 
with the books?” 

“We've started to lay them out on the dining-room 
table,” Brandon informed her, 

“It’s a crazy idea, if you ask me,” she announced, and 
as she turned away with this final sally, Brandon no- 
ticed Phillip’s frantic hand motion. Clearly, however, 
it meant nothing to him and he continued to gaze at 
Phillip, puzzled, as she departed. 

“T've too much to do now to discuss it thoroughly, 
any she flung back, “but I ssi// think it’s pecu- 
iar. 

As she disappeared, Brandon turned on Phillip. 
“What on earth’s the matter?” 

“I was sure she'd notice,” gulped Phillip, 

“Notice what?” 

Phillip pointed. “The rope, of course, Brandon, we've 
got to hide it!” 

“Why?” 

The word, cold and sharp, came slicing at him like 
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a vicious, deadly weapon, and he wanted to dodge 
away, to hide. 

“Why?” He had hold of the weapon himself now 
and, turning it back on Brandon, he used it, bludgeon- 
like. 

Brandon looked faintly amused. “Yes, why?” he per- 
sisted, toying with the rope, “It’s just a piece of rope, 
Phillip, an ordinary household article—so why hide 
it? The cause of your really very silly alarm belongs, I 
think, in a kitchen drawer.” 

Giving it a flip, he proceeded to the kitchen, As he 
approached, the swing door opened and Mrs. Wilson 
emerged, donning an apron as she passed him, Bran- 
don opened a cupboard drawer, tossed the rope inside, 
and closed it. When he came back out, Mrs. Wilson 
was busy at the sideboard, getting out a carving knife 
and some large serving spoons. 

She looked up as he said, “Mrs. Wilson—” 

. “Yes?” 

“There is champagne in the icebox.” 

She registered shocked disbelief. “We're not giving 
them champagne?” 

“We are.” ; 

“Well, if it’s going to be shat kind of a party, P'd 
better doll up a little,” she announced, simpering again. 

Phillip, having dumped several more volumes on 
the table, went to the opened champagne bottle and, 
paying no attention to the others, poured himself an- 
other glass. Brandon, engaged in the task of spreading 
out the books already on the table to show them off to 
best advantage, watched him, his eyes narrowed 
thoughtfully. 

“We only served champagne at Mr. Cadell’s on very 
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high occasions,” Mrs, Wilson said, still busy at the 
sideboard, “Matter of fact, he and I once had a glass 
together,” she smirked, “—on my birthday.” 

“A high occasion indeed,” Brandon observed. “I’m 
sure you'll be glad to hear that you'll have an oppor- 
tunity to renew that romance tonight, Mrs. Wilson.” 

He casually picked up Phillip’s glass, which the 
younger man had set down to help arrange the books, 
with a “May I?” Taking a sip, he put the.glass down 
out of Phillip’s reach and continued to Mrs. Wilson: 

“Mr. Cadell is coming.” 

“Oh.” She looked pleased. “Mr. Cadell’s terribly 
nice, 

Phillip looked up, a startled expression on his face. 
“Rupert’s coming tonight?” 

“Yes; I thought I told you,” Brandon replied easily. 

“You didn’t.” Cold anger gave Phillip’s voice a hard 
ring. He turned and walked from the room, 

Brandon looked after him, put down the book in his 
hand, and, picking up a bunch of napkins to take to 
the chest, followed. 

“T must say I did enjoy working for Mr. Cadell,” 
Mrs, Wilson rambled on, failing to notice that she was 
without auditors. “Such a gentleman! ‘There's some 
who say he’s a little peculiar, but I personally think—” 

Glancing up, she saw that she was alone. “Well!” 
she said, and with a heavenward roll of her eyes to 
indicate the extent of her wound, she stalked out to 
the kitchen, 


“T thought you liked Rupert,” Brandon said as he 
watched Phillip arranging plates on the chest. 
“T do,” Phillip said shortly. 
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“Well then, why the display when you heard he 
was coming?” 4 

“Good God, Brandon, of all the people on this earth, 
Rupert Cadell is the one man who's most likely to sus- 
pect!” Phillip burst out, abandoning his task to stare at 
the other accusingly. 

“Phillip, he’s the one man who might see this whole 
thing from our angle—the artistic one!” Brandon cor- 
rected. “That makes it exciting, man!” His eyes 
gleamed, and there was something almost coaxing in 
his tone, as though he were anxious for Phillip to get 
into the spirit of the thing. 

“{'m glad it excites you!” Phillip said, his distress 
mounting. “It frightens me! I know Rupert—” 

Brandon grasped his arm, swung him close, “I sug- 
gest you keep your voice down!” he said in a hoarse 
whisper, his eyes furious, 

For a moment Phillip saw in them a threatening fire, 
then Brandon’s grip relaxed, his gaze softened, and he 
said in a warmer tone: 

“Tt would have been too easy with just the others, 
Phillip—and too dull. You know, I once thought of 
inviting Rupert to—join us.” A pleasant, dreamlike 
quality marked the last words. 

“Why didn’t you?” Phillip demanded bitterly. “The 
more the merrier!” 

“Because Rupert hasn't the nerve,” Brandon re- 
sponded, unmindful of the sarcasm. “Oh, intellectually 
he could have come along, I think,” he conceded. “He's 
brilliant--but he’s a little too fastidious. He could have 
planned and he could have admired—but he could 
never have acted. 

“That’s where we are superior, Phillip,” he told his 
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friend, and Phillip could not help noticing that he was 
again included—why could he not appreciate this al- 
ways and be one with Brandon always, doing this 
Deed and braving this peril and defying the sordid, 
know-hothing world ?—and then Brandon was ending 
his little speech: “We have courage, Phillip; Rupert 
doesn’t.” 

Phillip looked at Brandon and he felt that in another 
moment he might be in tears, but Mrs, Wilson entered 
with a tray. She brought it over to the chest and began 
to unload canapés, 

“Mr. Cadell got a bad leg in the war for his courage,” 
she said irrelevantly, and someone buzzed down at the 
entrance, Brandon went out to the hall, 

“Mr. Phillip, watch out!” she called as he busied 
himself helping her. “Your sleeve—in the celery—” 

He straightened as the doorbell rang. 

“Oh dear—they’te here!” she fluttered. “Are we 
ready?” Drawn: back, she surveyed the chest. 

“As ready as we'll ever be,” said Phillip. 

She started to hurry to the door but, noticing that 
Brandon was ready to go himself, she stopped. 

“Now mind you,” she fussed over Phillip, “don’t be 
so busy at that piano that you don’t cat anything— 
you're getting too thin.” Then she turned to Brandon, 
admonishing him, “And don’t you let the others gob- 
ble up all that paté before you have any! Well, let’s 
hope it’s a success—oh, my tray!” 

Making a panic-stricken dive for it, she stood holding 
it in ludicrous indecision, her eyes darting about for a 
possible place of concealment. 

Brandon smiled indulgently. “Take it into the 
kitchen,” he said. “I'll open the door.” 
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Mrs, Wilson hurried out, complaining, “There 
wouldn’t have been this last-minute hustle-bustle if 
only you'd kept my table like I had it—” 

Brandon walked to the foyer, but before going to 
the door he turned back to face Phillip. His face 
lighted up and the words he spoke seemed to Phillip 
somehow curiously like an introduction to a puppet 
show, and for a terrible blinding moment he wondered 
if he could not after all be one of the lifeless dolls: 

“Now the fun begins!” 


Chapter Three 


A Privitzcr For THE Few 


Srarine ar THe cuest, Phillip heard the door being 
opened and Brandon’s hearty voice saying, “Hello, 
come in!” and Kenneth Turner’s answering, “How are 
you, Brandon?” The small talk of polite greeting went 
on, but he did not hear it, For a dizzying moment he 
found himself wishing that it was he huddled and 
jammed inside the coffinlike box before him—yes, even 
with his own face distorted and horrible—and that 
David Kentley was out here standing where he was, 
waiting for guests, and alive, alive— 

Oh God, he thought, and suddenly stooped to the 
lock and tried to snap it into position. It was old and 
worn; it refused to hold, but he tried feverishly to 
make it work until he heard the others coming, He 
jumped to his feet. 

Entering the room ahead of Brandon was Kenneth 
Turner. He was a healthy-looking, likable chap; 
younger than either Brandon or Phillip, he had at. 
tended the same prep school and was now an under- 
graduate at Princeton. He was unpretentious and re- 
sponsive to the moods of others; Phillip considered him 
one of the few really bearable people he had ever 
known. Now he seemed a bit awkward and uneasy, 
but Phillip, immersed in his effort to regain his poise, 
did not notice it. He extended his hand. f 

“Hello, Kenneth. Good to see you.” 

“You, too,” Kenneth responded, squeezing the prof- 
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fered hand, “Been up to much lately?” 

The macabre inference of the words struck Phillip 
only after his answering, “Nothing to speak of,” passed 
his lips. Then he caught the glint of enjoyment in 
Brandon's eyes, and twisted his mouth into a grimace 
intended for a smile. Kenneth registered slight puzzle- 
ment, and Phillip hastened to add, “You?” 

“Just trying to get ready for exams,” Turner de- 
clared, He smiled, a bit diffidently. “I always have to 
start cramming before anybody else— Say, am I the 
first to arrive?” x 

“You are,” Brandon informed him. 

“Why is it I’m always too early at parties?” Kenneth 
asked in mock querulousness. 

Brandon chuckled. “Probably because you're always 
on time—which will be a business asset, certainly, if 
it isn’t precisely a social one.” 

Kenneth smiled at the pleasantry, a trifle uneasily. 
He never knew just how to take Brandon. As a matter 
of fact he often found it hard to retain his self-posses- 
sion in Brandon’s presence. 

“Mrs. Wilson,” called Brandon, breaking the silence 
momentarily reigning, “—champagne!” 

The guest looked somewhat worried. “It isn’t some- 
one’s birthday, is it?” he inquired solemnly. 

“Don’t look so bothered, Kenneth,” Brandon 
laughed. “It’s really almost the opposite.” 

Phillip’s glance went to Brandon—if such comments 
were to be the rule of the evening, he thought, it was 
shaping up like an hour or two of hell—then traveled, 
irresistibly, to the chest. He wrenched it away and 
strove vainly to think of something to say. 

Kenneth, having turned Brandon’s remark over in 
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his mind without result, said, “The opposite?” 

“Phillip’s bidding the world a temporary farewell 
tonight,” Brandon enlarged. “I’m driving him up to 
Connecticut right after the party.” 

Phillip’s taut nerves relaxed somewhat and he turned 
his attention back to Kenneth. 

“Where're you going?” he found himself being 
asked, 

“Just to Brandon’s mother’s place for a few weeks,” 
he replied. “I'm to be locked up.” It was Brandon’s 
tongue speaking through him, he thought; yes, per- 
haps he was a puppet and the evening could be got 
through, unless Rupert Cadell managed to tangle the 
strings. 

“What?” Kenneth seemed a little uncertain again. 

Just to make certain he practices six hours a day,” 
Brandon explained. The downstairs buzzer sounded as 
he went on: “I’ve finally wangled a debut for him.” 

ey Town ee put in, eased. 
at's wonderful!” Kenneth exclai Q 
you knock ’em dead.” railed 

Phillip smiled his thanks; this was the sort of talk 
that was meant to be talked at a party, and he thought 
he should continue in like vein but he could think of 
nothing to say. He wondered if he shouldn’t go to the 
piano and play something for Kenneth, but with some- 
ON else sipoal to come in it wouldn’t be quite the 
nie to do, so he continued to smile vapidly, keeping 

Mrs. Wilson entered the room, carryin; i 
bucket containing the bottle of tiaiibaane ‘She gave 
it to Brandon, who looked quizzically at the flowers 
how cfowning her hennaed locks, 
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“Well—most decorative,” he murmured. 

“Think so?” she tossed at him coyly and with a 
pleased air went to answer the buzzer, which had 
sounded again. 

Brandon prepared to pour Kenneth a drink as the 
guest, after wandering about the room for a minute, 
stood before the chest, looking properly impressed. 

Say__|” 

“What is it, Kenneth?” Phillip asked him, a small 
icy finger of unreasoning fear rippling up his spine. 

“Looks like this is a pretty small farewell party,” 
remarked young Turner. 

“Oh, we're really killing two birds with one stone,” 
said Brandon, and at the participle Phillip’s thoughts 
shuddered back to the fact of the Deed, 

“The party’s also for Mr. Kentley,” he heard Bran- 
don continue, and relief slowly effaced the limned 
dark outline of a cord gripped by two strong, gloved 
hands that had floated before his eyes. 

“David's father?” Kenneth inquired. 

“Yes,” 5 

“Oh—” Kenneth sounded rather nervous. “Will— 
David be here?” 

“Of course!” said Brandon heartily, 

Of course! echoed in Phillip’s mind. The guest of 
honor—that’s what Brandon called him—of course 
he'll be here; he is here, right here in the chest; Bran- 
don knows it and I know it, but no one else will know 
it, unless they guess—why, it’s turning into a game. 
He looked at Brandon, wondering if he was thinking 
of it that way—a game, the Deed a game? No, Bran- 
don, no, it's not a game, it shouldn’t be just a game— 

“Who else is coming?” Kenneth was asking, and 
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Phillip stared at Brandon to sce who else was coming— 
pur ine pe eee he knew who was coming, unless 
lon had aske fs wi i illi 
peepee Honea without telling Phillip, as 

“No one you don’t know,” said Brandon, “if that’s 

what 's bothering you. The Kentleys, Janet Walker—” 
Janet?” Obviously, Kenneth was disturbed. 

Yes,” Brandon said; “1 thought you'd be glad to 
see her.” Kenneth said nothing and after a moment 
Brandon prodded him: “Won’t you be?” 

Brandon,” Kenneth said quietly then, “Janet and 
Inare all washed up. Didn't you know?” 

T'm sorry, Kenneth, I didn’t,” Brandon said smooth- 


y. 

The other turned to Phillip. “You knew, Phillip,” 
he said, his tone faintly accusatory. ins ar 

Phillip felt uncomfortable. “{—well, I heard vague 
rumors—but I never pay attention to that sort of 
in ee protested, 

doorbell rang, Kenneth, teddenii itt i 

Breil von had i. reddening a little, said, 

“Why?” Phillip soutided quite convincing, a 

K t least 

to himself, and he felt that he was doing bene how, 
for of course he knew why, and he glanced at Brandon 
for a possible sign of approval, but Brandon wasn’t 
looking. 

“Well—you see, Janet and David are—’ He 
out his glass. “May 1?” etic copies 

Help yourself,” Phillip answered, wondering if he 
should press the question further, but Brandon inter- 
posed: 

“And chéer up—I have the oddest feeling that you 
chances with the lady aré much better than au think” 
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“What do you mean?” Kenneth said quickly, setting 
down the bottle, and Phillip thought, He means we 
have a guest of honor—but what an oblique way of 
saying it] and cringed inwardly. 

He had noticed sounds from the foyer of someone 
being admitted and helped out of overthings, and now 
before Kenneth’s question was answered someone 
called from the door, “Hello, ducks!” and he looked 
up to see Janet Walker. 

She came into the room smiling at them, confident 
of their approval, She was a very attractive girl, some- 
what older than he or Brandon, Phillip surmised, and 
though he felt that she was habitually a little over-chic, 
she had never failed to impress him with her physical 
charms, He had never gone out with her, but he had 
seen her often, particularly during her pre-Kenneth 
period, when for a time Brandon had pursued her 
vigorously. She tried hard to be gay and amusing and 
most people seemed to enjoy her company. 

Now Brandon was stepping forward to greet her, 
both hands extended, and she turned her smile on him, 
nearly full power; she didn’t seem to have recognized 
Kenneth. 

“Janet!” Brandon exclaimed, his voice deep and full 
and affectionate, 

She threw her arms about him extravagantly and 
offered her cheek for a kiss. “Angel!—but do be care- 
ful of my hair, it took hours|—Mm-m-m, you smell 
dreamy! What is it?” 

“That swill you gave me last Christmas,” Brandon 
twinkled. 

“T always knew I had good taste,” she told him 


gaily. 
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“You do,” he assented; “you look lovely.” 

“I won't by the time it’s all paid for,” she declared 
sadly. She worked for a women’s magazine and liked 
to keep people reminded that she earned her own way 
in the world. 

Brandon laughed appreciatively, and she immediate- 
ly demanded, “Was that funny? I never know when 
Tm béing funny; whenever I zry to be, I lay the bomb 
of all time,” 

She moved across to Phillip, gently disengaging her- 
self from Brandon’s aim. “Phillip, sweet!” she said, 
again offering the dazzling smile, the open arms, and 
the cheek to be kissed, 

“Hello,” Phillip said, and performed rather languid- 


“What's this rumor I've heard about you and ‘Town 
Hall?” she wanted to know, seemingly unaware of his 
lack of enthusiasm, “I’ll bet you're going to play a foul 
trick on all of us—” turning, she saw Kenneth full-face 
and the gaiety went out of her eyes, her voice dropping 
as she finished lamely, “and become—horribly famous.” 

There was an awkwatd pause as she and Kenneth 
looked at each other soberly. Phillip glanced curiously 
at them and then let his eyes wander. 

Brandon’s voice broke the silence: “I believe you've 
met.” 

“Hello, Ken,” she said quietly. 

“Hello, Jan.” 

Another pause ensued, this time ended by Janet. 

“Well, that was fascinating, wasn’t it?” She turned 
to Phillip and Brandon. “I seem to have run down.” 
Her eyes explored Brandon's face gravely, démanding 
why he had done this thing, but he remained suave 
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and cool. 

“What would you say to some champagne?” he 
proposed. 

“Hello, champagne,” she said brightly, but her small 
joke provoked no answering laughter and she said ap- 
pealingly, “You see what I mean about my trying to 
be funny?” 

Brandon’s mouth twitched then, but Phillip couldn’t 
scare up anything in the way of a smile, and the girl 
turned her attention back to Kenneth. 

“How’ve you been, Ken?” 

“Fine, thanks,” he answered. He started to take a sip 
of his drink, but lowered the glass before it touched his 
lips. “How's the new job?” 

“New?” Phillip interposed. “What are you doing, 
Jan?” 

“Oh, I’m still writing that same dreary column on 
how to keep the body beautiful.” 

“For the benefit largely of women whose bodies 
never were, or will be—world without end—beautiful,” 
Brandon commented from the liquor table. 

“You mean for someone else now—who is it this 
time?” Phillip asked. 

“Oh, an untidy little fashion magazine,” she re- 
sponded, accepting the drink which Brandon handed 
her. “Thanks, chum.” 

Sipping, she strolled across the room and stopped to 
admire a painting. “Isn’t this a new one?” 

“Yes,” said Brandon, coming over to her quickly. 
“Do you like it?” ; 

“Well—” She hesitated, squinting at it dubiously. 
“What is it?” 

Brandon chuckled. “A new young American primi- 
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tive.” 


“I have a new young American sister,” Janet mim- 


icked. “She’s only three, and her stuff is really primi, 

tive—” Still keeping her eyes on the picture, she 

whispered fiercely from the side of her mouth, “You 

dirty dog!” 

‘ He eyebrows lifted slightly. “Why?” he whispered 
ack, 

“Didn’t I notice another new one in the foyer when 
I came in?” she said aloud, stepping through the door- 
way with a fleeting, frigid glance, 

Brandon followed her out, saying, “I don’t think so 
which?” 

“This,” she said loudly, pointing to a blank space on 
the wall as she swung to face him, eyes blazing. 

He looked at her, the note of inquiry she well knew 
was bogus persisting in his arched eyebrows, but a 
smile that he could not quite control tugged at his lip 
corners, and the almost incredible malice of the man 
seemed to peep out at her from behind the partly 
crumbled wall of his pretense. 

“Brandon,” she said, low, “I could really strangle 

you. 
i “What have I done now?” he demanded, and the 
lip stopped its twitching, his face going fully serious 
again. It was apparent that he was determined to re- 
sume his fake-innocent role, and she resented it all the 
more for his instant of semi-relaxed guard. 

“At times your sense of humor is a little too mali- 
cious, chum,” she snapped. 

“What are you chattering about?” Brandon asked, 
the carefully registered near-petulance of his tone so 
well executed that it came close to. undermining her 
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conviction, u 

She eyed him suspiciously. “Why did you invite 
Kenneth?” she challenged. 

“Why not?” he countered. 

“You know perfectly well why not!” she retorted, 
sure of herself once more, and continuing, womanwise, 
in what her own belief should haye told her was pet- 
fectly unnecessary exposition: “We called it quits ages 
ago—and I’m practically engaged to his best friend.” 

“David?” Brandon’s eyebrows performed the accus- 
tomed ritual. 

“Yes, David,” the girl got out with emphasis, though 
keeping her voice low-pitched. “Which makes every- 
thing ginger-peachy,” she added bitterly. 

“Ym terribly sorry, Janet,” Brandon returned, “but 
it’s a little dificult to keep up with your romances.” 

She colored slightly, but her gaze stayed direct and 
defiant. 

“After me came Kenneth,” he went on, unperturbed; 
“now it’s David— Why the switch from Kenneth to 
David, anyway?” 

The inquiry, this time, seemed to be entirely frank. 

“Obviously I think he’s nicer,” she replied. 

Brandon had his opening; it would have been com- 
pletely out of character for him to miss it. “Well,” he 
commented, “he’s certainly richer.” 

A moment of silence followed, during which the 
girl, after a quick and successful tussle with an in- 
cipient teardrop, viewed him with scorn. 

“That’s a new low even for you, chum,” she said 
then quietly, and turned away toward the living-room. 

Entering, she glanced brightly at Phillip and Ken- 
neth: “How many years has it been since I said, ‘Ooh, 
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it tickles!’” She cast a backward admonition to Bran- 
don, who was following her: “And don’t you tell me!” 

Nobody appeared to notice what she had said and 
she sighed inwardly. Like all her little jokes, it had 
fallen flat—but then she was hardly in the mood for 
successful attempts at gaiety, she thought savagely. 
Brandon was proving himself a thorough stinker today, 

Kenneth was talking to Brandon: “I hear Rupert’s 
coming.” From his manner of speaking one could see 
that he viewed such a prospect with considerable anti- 
cipatory pleasure. 

“He was invited,” Brandon answered, “but you 
never know with Rupert.” 

“I hope he does come,” Kenneth said, a trifle of 
anxiety replacing the eagerness. “How is he?” 

“Who is he?” Janet put in, unable to place the name. 

“Rupert Cadell,” answered Phillip, the queerness of 
his tone puzzling Janet a bit. “Rupert was our house- 
master at prep school.” 

“Housemaster for you three little dears?” The arch- 
ness she tried to put into it didn’t come off, but no one 
seemed to notice, Kenneth was obviously concentrating 
on keeping his eyes away from her and Phillip still 
labored under the sense of constraint she had already 
noticed. 

“Four little dears,” Brandon corrected. The doorbell 
buzzed. “He tried valiantly to teach David too.” 

Janet tried to conceal the annoyance she felt, and 
ae said hastily, “Rupert’s a publisher now, isn’t 
he?” 

“A successful one?” Janet demanded quickly. “May- 
be he can give me a job!” 

“Rupert only publishes books he likes,” Phillip told 
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her. 

“And what kind of books does the man like?” she 
pursued. 

“Usually philosophy,” Phillip said dryly. 

“Qh,” said. Janet—‘“small print, big words, no sales, 

“Right,” Phillip agreed, : 

“Well, Rupert's extremely radical,” Brandon put in. 
“Do you know, he selects books for publication on the 
assumption not only that people can read but actually 
can think?” He smiled indulgently. “A curious fellow 
—but I like him.” - 

“You always did,” Kenneth: announced; then, remi- 
niscently and with a hint of awe in his voice: “Golly, 
those bull sessions you and Rupert used to lead at 
school!” Somewhat carried away, he turned to Janet 
and explained, “Brandon would sit up till all hours at 
the master’s fect—” i 

“Brandon at someone’s feet?” Janet’s incredulity was 
sweetly acid. “Who is this Rupert?” she asked reverent- 
ly—this was more like: perhaps she couldn’t make a 
joke, but she could loose a shaft! 

Kenneth had turned his attention back to Brandon. 
“He used to tell you the weirdest things, didn’t he?” 

“Really?” Janet asked eagerly, forgetting her spite 
for the moment. “What sort of things?” she demanded. 

“Oh, I suppose Kenneth means Rupert’s impatience 
with social conyentions,” Brandon elucidated easily. 
“Rupert has always seen through the shams that society 
has imposed on us in its efforts to control the impulses 
of the masses.” 

Janet thought that Phillip seemed to stiffen at these 
words and glanced at him curiously. He was staring 
stonily at the other man, unaware of her scrutiny, and 
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she wondered if he was a bit paler than usual, Watch- 
ing him, she failed to observe the intensity with which 


Brandon regarded Phillip as he continued: 

‘ “For example, Rupert thinks that while murder is a 
crime’—that’s part of the terminology of the sham im- 
posed by society—a ‘crime’ for most men, it is—” 

“—a privilege for the few,” Phillip broke in to finish. 
His face was white and set, somehow determined, as 
might be that of a rather uncertain and groping pupil 
who is worriedly intent on passing the examination so 
he can enter the next grade, 

Janet repressed a little shudder. Her background was 
basically wholesome and sound and she had a consid- 
erable store of common sense. She wondered what kind 
of hokum Brandon had been feeding his young friend 
and was tempted for an instant to upbraid him. 

Brandon was smiling, pleased. “Yes,” he said, and 
turned away to answer the doorbell’s ring. 

‘A. privilege for what few?” Janet asked when he 
eee underneath not as casual as her tone indi- 
ated, 

« 
pa id the supermen, or something—” Kenneth of- 

“Schoolboy talk!” she exclaimed. “Why, if all you 
moppets really did everything you talked about in prep 
school and college, this world would be a bedlam.” 

Isn’t it?” said Phillip, and something in his voice 
made her look at him closely again. 


Chapter Four 


Tue Stutrerinc Hosr 


Mas. WiLson oPENED‘THE poor to admit a kindly look- 
ing middle-aged man squiring an imposing gray-haired 
woman, Brandon stepped forward, smiling pleasantly. 

“Mr. Kentley!” he exclaimed, “I’m so glad you could 
come.” 

“Thank you, Brandon,” Kentley returned warmly. 
“Mrs, Kentley isn’t well, so I took the liberty of bring- 
ing my sister-in-law, Mrs. Atwater, She’s been staying 
with us.” 

“Delighted to have you, Mrs, Atwater,” Brandon 
assured her, giving her a quick flash of his charming 
manner, then turning to help Kentley with his things. 

The elder man’s hat he handed to Mrs. Wilson and 
she put it, together with one which had been lying on 
a chair in the foyer, in the closet. She then turned to 
help Mrs. Atwater, who was telling Brandon: 

“['ve been in New York two weeks, during which 
Alice has been ill a good deal of the time, and Henry’s 
forever cataloguing his library, so it’s a real pleasure to 
get out.” * 

Kentley smiled slightly. “Oh, no, Anita—occasionally 
Teven read some of my books. You know”—turning to 
Brandon—“I’ve had two or three editions of Crime and 
Punishment for years, but I just got around to reading 
it last month—a tremendous experience.” 

“Oh, quite,” Brandon agreed. “One almost feels that 
he has committed the Deed along with Raskolnikov— 


r rie 
was disappointed, thou, 
wen pain on igh, when the fellow proved a 

“A weakling?” said Kentley. “Oh, yes; I see ; 
you mean—I think. It’s a Hick Woneict art, aa 
event, my boy—a masterpiece!” 

‘At least so accorded by the authorities,” Brandon’ 
conceded, “For myself, I’ve sometimes wondered what. 
heights of immortality Dostoevsky might have attained 
if he had actually lived the Deed before she. wrote it 
down.” : 

“In such a case he probably would have finished 
more than a chapter or two before the hangman ed 
him,” Kentley observed dryly. ’ 

Mrs, Atwater, having waited a little impatiently up! 
to this point, now broke in: “Well, Henry, please recall 
that this is only my second party since I’ve been in New 


York—I do hope we're not fated to spend most of it | 


yearned those ancient tomes of yours!” ' 

entley murmured, “Forgive me, my dear,” 

Brandon glanced amusedly at her, Abeca va 
“We'll go right in,” he said, whereupon the lady re- 

peel mete mirror i the foyer to give her hair a'pat 
r two, “I’m sorry to hear Mrs. Ki is ill,” i 

Sia 'y rs. Kentley is ill,” he said 
“It’s only a cold.” 


“Colds can be very dangerous this time of the year,” 


offered Mrs. Wilson as she hun; i Q 
n 1 ig up the lady’s coat, “I 
te Kentley’s staying in bed with ies of fruit 
eC. 
uyshe is, thank you,” answered Kentley with a quiet 
“That'll do the trick,” 
Brandon,” said Kentley, “it was most kind of you to 
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invite me to see your books.” 

“Not really—I’m afraid I merely wanted to show off 
to someone who really knows first editions.” 

After a final brief inspection of herself, Mrs, Atwater 
was apparently ready to go in, “Are colds dangerous 
in this heat?” she demanded of Mrs. Wilson. “I don’t 
understand how they could be,” 

“Oh, yes, just two years ago I had one myself, I was 
down for three weeks, and the doctors were about 
ready to give up when I—” 

Brandon, with a sardonic grin at Kentley, inter- 
rupted: “This way, Mrs. Atwater.” 

She stepped in front of him with an “Excuse me,” 
to enter the living-room, Kentley and Brandon trailing 
behind her. Just inside the door she paused, squinted 
her eyes, and peered, 

“David!” she exclaimed, and dashed forward with 
hand outstretched, 

The name whiplashed into Phillip Morgan’s mind; 
curtain snapped up and he saw David Kentley stand- 
ing there in the room; he himself was in the chest, 
and his muscles, stiff and cramped, cried out for relief; 
he tried desperately to straighten his limbs, and the 
intensity of his effort was such that the stem of the 
champagne glass he held broke in his grasp. 

Brandon came alongside her as Phillip, shaken, set 
the broken glass on a table. “No, this is Mr. Turner, 
Mrs. Atwater,” he said. 

Phillip stole a glance at Kenneth, somehow feeling 
that he needed the verification of his own senses, 
though he knew that those senses were still reeling, be- 
fore he pulled out a handkerchief to wrap around the 
small cut on his palm. 
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“Oh, forgive me,” she apologized, and Kentley sai 
“Te’s all right, Anita. Kenneth has been mistaken f 

David a good many times—even by people who aren’ 
nearsighted.” 

_Nearsighted people should be barred from such oce: 
sions as this, thought Phillip bitterly; they see too littl 
—and imagine they see too much. 

Kentley went on, addressing young Turner: “We 
haven’t had much opportunity to observe the resem- 
blance lately, though, my boy. Haven’t been studying, 
have you?” he queried with a knowing smile. 

‘Tye. been trying to, sir,” Kenneth replied with an 
answering grin. 

“Then the resemblance is only physical,” said Kent- 
ley, giving vent to a mock sigh. 

T’m sure both of you know Miss Walker,” interposed 
Brandon. 

“Janet, my dear,” Mrs, Atwater announced with ob- 
vious relish, “I finished working out your horoscope 
just before we left.” It was evident that to her adora- 
tion for parties she had, for a season at least, added an 
enthusiasm for astrology. 

“Oh, tell!” Janet begged. 

“The stars are very kind to you,” the older woman 
commented solemnly by way of preface. “They indi- 
cate a marriage very soon—to a tall, blond young 
man—” she looked affectionately at Kentley—“with a 
very lovely father.” 

“Now, Anita,” Kentley protested, “I told you all that 
a week ago.” 

“Well, I suppose you did,” she conceded, “—but the 
stars confirm it.” 

“Wonderful!” said Janet extravagantly, but her eyes 
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had a genuine shine in them and a slight flush of 
pleasure enhanced her attractiveness. 

“Mrs. Atwater,” said Brandon, his eyes for a moment 
cold as he noticed the girl’s manner, “may I present 
Mr. Phillip Morgan?” 

“How do you do?” Phillip said. 

“Oh, your poor hand!” she exclaimed sympathetical- 


y. 
“It’s nothing,” Phillip objected; “just a little cut.” 
“What happened?” asked Brandon, staring at him. 
“Oh, the glass was cracked and it broke, that’s all,” 

Phillip answered, amending mentally, The camouflage 

cracked, and 1 almost broke. “May 1 get you some 

champagne, Mrs. Atwater?” He must do better; going 
to the liquor table would give him a moment or two 
to get a grip on himself. 

“f'd adore some,” she said. “Daddy used to have a 
glass every morning at eleven. Of course, Henry—” 

“May I get you some, Mr. Kentley?” Brandon has- 
tened to ask. 

“fd prefer a little Scotch with a lot of water, Bran- 
don,” Kentley responded, finding a chair and sitting. 
“Isn’t David here?” he inquired. 

Phillip, at the liquor table, paused with his hand on 
the champagne bottle. Yes, David is here—how queer 
that you couldn’t answer such a simple question truth- 
fully, but truth was just another brick in the facade of 
sham and hypocrisy erected by society to protect the 
untutored masses from stern facts, he remembered. 
Truth was a word, and murder was a word, and right 
and wrong were other words. Nothing counted but 
deeds, and when they were performed by the few, the 
elite, the supermen (too bad it had become a comic- 
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book term, popularized and so spoiled) they bec 
shining Deeds—shining, yes, shining, even though 
afterglow might reveal a corpse with distorted fe: 
tures— . 

Phillip took his hand from the bottle and put it bi 
hind him, and he didn’t look at his other hand whe: 
it picked up the glass of champagne for David’s aunt, 

Brandon, having started for Mr. Kentley’s drink, ha: 
now stopped. “I expected him to come with you,” hi 
said, registering surprise. 

“He called and said he would meet us here,” Kentley 
replied. f q 


“Where'd he call from?” asked Janet, as Brandon 
with a suggestion of a shrug proceeded to the liquor 


table, 

“Oh, the maid took the call and apparently he didn’t 
tell her where he was. Probably at the club—studying 
for his examinations in tennis.” 

He sounded somewhat concerned in spite of the 
eet remark, and Janet went to his side, anxious to 
please. 


“The trouble with David is he doesn’t have to study,” 


she commented; “he’s too bright.” 

_Kentley gave her a warm smile. “Well—he does all 
right.” Then he took her hand, adding softly, “Very 
much so.” 

“Thank you,” she said, her heart going out to him 
as she gave his hand a little squeeze. “How is Mrs. 
Kentley ?” 

“As usual.” He sighed. His wife, demonstrating a 
force of will never previously exhibited during their 
married life, had determined a few years ago to be- 
come practically bedridden and since then had spent 
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most of her time delving variously into this or that 
minor illness, “It’s a cold this time.” 

“['m sorry,” Janet said, hoping he would realize that 
her sympathy was being expressed for him more than 
for his wife. 

“T hope David arrives soon,” he went on, “She wants 
him to call her.” 

“He’s her only child, Mr. Kentley,” Janet said to 
him, smiling. 

“Well, he’s my only child, too,” he responded, “but 
I'm willing to let him grow up.” 

“Why don’t I call and tell her he’s been detained?” 
she offered. 

“Don’t pamper her, Janet,” he objected, but his eyes 
looked his appreciation. 

“David might even have stopped off to see her be- 
fore coming,” she surmised. ‘To Brandon, who had 
come forward with a tall drink in his hand, she said, 
“May I use the phone?” 

“OF course,” he replied, “It’s in my bedroom.” 

“How cozy,” she purred. 

Brandon handed Mr. Kentley his Scotch and water. 
“How about you?” he asked Janet. “Ready for an- 
other?” 

“I will be,” she said, and drained the glass of its few 
remaining drops. “I am.” She handed him the empty 
glass with a flourish. “Thank you.” 

As Brandon walked away he could not fail to over- 
hear Kentley’s not-too-low, “A very charming young 
man; I wish David saw more of him.” Then, as Janet 
uttered a rather unenthusiastic-sounding, “Yes,” he 
smiled to himself. 

Behind him, the girl rose. “I'll go and call,” she told 
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was saying, managing to make it sound more like a 
boast than a modest disclaimer. f 

He swallowed, and produced what he thought was 
asmile, “I’m—sure you're very good,” he said. 

“Well, I do my best,” she said, failing completely to 
notice his perturbation and clearly pleased. “I suppose 
you want to know whether your concert will be a suc- 
cess,” she hinted broadly. ea i 

“Yes,” said Phillip, brightening, “yes, I do! 

“Well, let’s see,” she said cagerly; “tell me your 
birthday.” 

“July fourteenth,” he told her. i 
“Mm-m,” she said. “Born on the fourteenth of July, 
she muttered; “let’s see—Cancer the Crab— Oh, you're 

a moon child!” Ne 

He looked at her questioningly. i 

“The moon influences you very much,” she ex- 
plained, “May I see your hands? i 

He extended them slowly, and she held them in hers, 
palms up, bending her head to peer at them closely. 
He had removed the handkerchief now, and the cut 
was dry. She continued a silent inspection and Phillip 

yrew uncomfortable. i 
: “You don’t know the hour of your birth, by any 
chance?” she asked finally, looking up at him. 

“No,” he said tightly. : 

Her gaze went ‘back to his palms. “Good fingers,” 
she mused, 

Good was just another one of the words, he thought, 
but strong, now—he knew they were strong! 

“Strong,” she murmured, the echo of his thought 
bringing him up with a start; “strong, but artistic. 

He was suddenly fidgety, wanting to pull his hands 
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Mr. Kentley, excusing herself, » 

Kenneth Turner stood by the drink table, silent ani 
a bit worried-looking, occasionally sipping his chams 
pagne, nursing it. 

“Too much air in your glass, Kenneth,” Brando 
said heartily. “Let me remedy it.” 

“No, I’m fine,” he protested, 

Brandon filled Janet’s glass carefully. “Would yor 
mind taking this to Janet?” he asked casually,’ 

“Sure,” Kenneth assented. Then: “Why?” 

“No particular reason,” Brandon responded. “It’s for 
her, and I thought you might like to take it to her.” 
He looked across the room, “She’s in the bedroom— 
telephoning.” 

“And then T suppose you'd like David to walk in,” 
Kenneth observed quietly, 

“No,” said Brandon, “I'm afraid that would be too 
much of a shock.” 

As Kenneth shot him'a sharp glance, he turned his 
head away, and to Phillip, who was by the piano with 
Mrs. Atwater, the smile which played on his lips fol- 
lowing his statement assumed for a moment the aspect 
of a horrible, leering smirk. Unable to look away, he 
closed his eyes, and saw David walk in to find Kenneth 
giving her the champagne, and David's lips moved: 
T need the drink more than you—see, my throat is all 
raw. 

‘Then he opened his eyes quickly, to find that Mrs. 
Atwater had seated herself on the bench. Weakly he 
leaned on the piano, wondering what he had said to 
ee for she seemed to be answering some remark of 
his: 


“—of course I’m only an amateur astrologist,” she 
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nee “What about the concert?” he said, half irr 
tably. 

She seemed not to catch the note of impatience it 
his voice. “These hands,” she said, “will bring yo 
great fame.” 

“Great fame?” he whispered, and his mind thun 
dered, GOOD GOD, THEY HAVE DONE A DEED| 
and he pulled his hands back and held them before hij 
eyes and looked at them, f 

Mrs. Atwater regarded him in surprise. “Why, Mry 
Morgan,” she said, “don’t—I just know you'll becom 
famous—I believe it.” Her voice was earnest, 

He put his hands down and saw the concern in hei 
face, He managed a slight laugh for her benefit, sat 
down at the piano, and ran some arpeggios. 

“Oh, are you going to play?” beamed Mrs, Atwater: 
“How lovely!” 

Without replying, Phillip paused to rub his hands 
together, then began to play. 

It was La Campanella, and Phillip strove to escape! 
from his dark mood by immersing himself, all his be- 
ing, in the tune’s gay liveliness. The music could be a 
wall with, which to shut out the chest; his fingers, 
dancing oyer the piano keyboard, caressed the notes, 
took them and molded them into stout building-stones 
and put them together, and the protective structure 
was rising higher and higher, and the chest was almost 
out of sight— 

“Your touch has improved, Phillip,” said a voice. 

He stopped playing suddenly, stiff fingers producing 
a crashing discord, the noise of the wall collapsing-— 

Rupert Cadell stood just inside the doorway, having 
entered unnoticed. 
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Brandon swung around from his position at the win- 
dow with a delighted, “Rupert!” and hurried across to 
the newcomer. shail 

“I was beginning to think you weren’t going to 
show,” he declared. A 

“You know me better than that,” chided the tall man, 
smilingly. 
se introduced him with a pleased, somewhat 
proprietary air. “Mrs, Atwater, may I present Mr, 
Cadell?” 

“Delighted!” , ; 

Her acknowledgment was eloquent of the immediate 
interest which Rupert Cadell invariably provoked upon 
first acquaintance, He was in his middle thirties, al- 
ready graying at the temples, presenting an appearance 
universally referred to as “distinguished”; his clothes, 
undoubtedly less expensive than those of any other per- 
son in the room, were nevertheless impeccable and 
gave the impression of being better than theirs. There 
was about him a faintly mocking air, perhaps some- 
thing less than cynical, but tending in that direction. 

He awarded Mrs. Atwater a faint smile. “Thank 
you.” His tone might have indicated, to the perceptive, 
both an awareness of a familiar though not disagree- 
able heartiness that he habitually evoked in others and 
a blithe disregard for its connotations. Conceit was not 
one of his failings. 

“Mr, Kentley,” Brandon proceeded. 

“Eow do you do, Mr, Kentley.” Rupert Cadell shook 
the other's hand cordially. A 
“Rupert Cadell, the housetnaster at Somerville? 

queried Kentley with interest. 
“I used to be,” Rupert admitted. 
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“Then you must have taught my son Dayid!” 

“You flatter me,” Rupert responded, his eyes twin 
kling, and turned to Janet, “How do you do,” he sai 
gravely. 

She held out her hand. “Hello, chum,” she re 
sponded, easy and frank, and he perceived that sh 
hoped he would realize she was of the emancipated, 

He hesitated a brief moment, then: “Oh—Mis 
Walker.” 

“How did you know?” she demanded, 

“Brandon has spoken of you,” he replied. 

Did he do me justice?” she asked, her manne 
sparkling. 

“Do you deserve justice?” he countered, and before’ 
she could think of a fitting retort the man had turned! 
away. 

( “Why, re Kenneth Turner!” he was saying with a 
sly grin, “How you've grown!"—burlesquing the long- 
absent friend of the family. dae ah 

Kenneth flushed, showing his pleasure, “Hello— 
er—' 

i “Go ahead, Kenneth,” Rupert encouraged him; 
school '$ out—you can say it.” 

Rupert!” Kenneth brought out, laughing. “You're 
the same as ever.” 

They shook hands, and Rupert regarded him fondly. 

“Te s awfully good to sce you again,” Kenneth offered, 

‘Why ?” 

Taken aback by the abrupt query, Kenneth st 
a y y, Kenneth stumbled 
cae are The pink of his face began to as- 
sume a‘deeper hue. He looked ali i 
mer housemaster. MY as ona) 
Don’t mind me,” Rupert adjured him, this time 
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with the putting-people-at-ease smile that he reserved 
for such occasions. “I’m very pleased to see you again.” 
He pointed to the glass his one-time student held in 
his left hand. “That bears a curious resemblance to 
champagne,” he observed. 

“St is,” said Brandon, and as he was being escorted to 
the drink table, Rupert’s walk betrayed the slight limp 
to which Mrs. Wilson had referred. 

There he took up a bottle and examined the label. 

“Arid such good champagne!” he said, glancing at 
Brandon interestedly. “What's the occasion?” 

Brandon was apparently abit flustered as he replied, 
his infrequent stutter marking his speech, “I told you 
over the phone—it began as a little party for Mr. 
Kentley—so he could sce those first editions, you know. 
Then it turned out that Phillip and I were going up 
to the country tonight—” 

“You told me that, too, Brandon,” Rupert interjected 
quickly. 

“D-Did 1?” Brandon asked, his lips tightening a 
trifle as Phillip, at one side, quivered inwardly. 

“You did,” said Rupert calmly, his gaze level and 
alert. 

“Well—” Brandon went on, avoiding the other’s eyes 
for a moment; then he produced a smile and plunged 
on to finish: “So I thought I'd make it sort of a fare- 
well for Phillip.” 

“Therefore, champagne.” Somehow Rupert managed 
to invest the simple statement with an aura of doubt. 
He was in essence counsel for the investigating com- 
mittee, presenting to the witness the evidence that sug- 
gested highly censurable behavior—the questionable 
deductions for “expenses,” the canceled check payable 
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to the member of the legislature— 


“Yes,” Brandon said “ 
tag said, somewhat defiantly. “Cham- 


“al sce,” said Rupert coolly. 
Tt’s ttrue,” Brandon sai insi 
aid, more insistently th 
haps a witness should the Hol 
; when he wants to m: 1 

ene ake the right 

“You always did stutter when you were excited, 
Brandon,” Rupert reminded him. ; 7 

a always excited when I give a party,” Brandon 
rep ied, smiling in an effort to conceal his exasperation. 

Really?” said the housemaster, ; 


Chapter Five 
A Deuicate Task 


Rupert Capgnt FAILED ‘To sze Mrs. Wilson as that ef 
ficient former employee of his entered the room and 
advanced toward the chest, carrying a large tray of 
food. Rupert was immersed in thought. 

Something was up; of that he was quite sure. He 
knew these former students of his too well to overlook 
the evidences of controlled excitement in Brandon and 
tense worry in Phillip. The two had never been real 
favorites of his, but his interest in them as individuals 
and ag strange companions had led him to devote con- 
siderable time to covert observation while they had 
been responsibilities of his. 

Brandon, he had decided early, was a potential crim- 
inal. He was lazy, egotistical, basically ruthless, devoid 
of consideration for the rights of others—unaware, 
probably, that others had rights. Since his family had 
position and wealth he had acquired a social yeneer— 
conversational ease and grace, a pleasant manner to 
don for required occasions—though he had certainly 
never been socialized, in the sense of having developed 
a mature outlook on life, a feeling of responsibility. 
Given a different childhood environment, say a metro- 
politan slum section, he possibly would have become a 
gang leader, then a racketecr. 

Still, his arrogance may have derived from the im- 
pact of an “aristocratic” social milicu upon a person- 
ality basically not strong enough to achieve a balanced 
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adjustment, Rupert was no positivist, and so he som 

times wondered if humbler circumstances might hay 

produced a very different, more basically decent Bran. 
don. The process of education seemingly had accom. 
plished nothing more than to furnish some additional 
raw material upon which Brandon could draw for th 

purposes of conversation. Indeed, such cases as that o 

Brandon had been among the considerations which 
prompted Rupert Cadell to forsake the teaching pro- 
fession. 

For Phillip Morgan he had always felt pity of a sort. 
The boy was shy and withdrawing, apparently unas- 
suming as well as submissive. Still the softness of his 
nature would not necessarily prevent a successful ad. 
justment to life, Rupert felt. ‘The youngster certainly 
had talent, a decided if not outstanding musical gift, 
which he might be free to develop under the protective 
guidance of a strong and determined personality. This 
Rupert realized would be a continuing necessity—he 
had seen too many similar cases not to accord its valid- 
ity—but he questioned the suitability of Brandon's serv- 
ing in such a capacity. Phillip needed someone else’s 
strength, yes—but a strength that would be tempered 
with altruism and seasoned with a modicum of self. 
sacrifice, qualities totally foreign to Brandon's mak: “Up. 

Brandon’s strength was thoroughly selfish, erratic, 
unstable—he was a rebel, not in the sense of striving 
for changes in society that would lead to man’s better. 
ment, but in the rejection of societal restraints upon 
individual action. His influence on Phillip was bound 
to be unfortunate, if not downright calamitous, 

So Rupert had made some effort, in vain, to wean 
Phillip away from the other. There was between them 
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a rapport, an apparently unbreakable Pe oe a 
feated Rupert’s attempts. Failing, he aban ae a 
role of “engineer” but remained an dna ser ‘f 
Aware of Phillip’s neurotic condition, he sti aay 
suspected the psychopathic basis of ete ti ol ee oy 
antisocial personality, or perhaps he wou Pt ne 
abandoned his half-formed rescue project so a y. 
him, Brandon was an unstable personality, wi ose o 
tual capacity for self-delusion was beyond his comp! 
nietaa not seen them for some time, and so had the 
more readily accepted Brandon’s sudden be eit 
Now he fele that his rather impulsive acceptance—he 
had had to cancel a prior appointment in consequence 
—had been a most fortunate one. Something queet fe 
in the air, and he was sniffing at the situation like a 
hunting-dog too long kept from the chase, 


i adel!” } 

iabiing around, he saw that it was Mrs. Wilket 
holding her tray in an attitude preparatory to pei | 
it on an unoccupied cates a ae who had calle 

i t to her side with a smile. 
vi Wilson!” His tone reflected the pleased cor- 
diality of the woman's own. She was in some pa y 
trial; though habitually soft-spoken and a re ial le 
servitor, it was her custom—well known to him at a 
forrner time when she had been ensconced in his own 
household, and now obviously continued in her pee 
position—to play, determinedly and quite irresistib i 
the role of hostess wherever she was employed. She 
mothered her ‘male employers, made their business her 
business, fussed and guarded her flock, and did every- 
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thing but cluck. But she clearly held a genuine fond: 
ness for her “charges”; she was sincere and good. 
hearted, even if annoyingly stubborn and often illogi- 
cal, and Rupert indulged a half-amused affection for 
her. 

She set the tray down and whispered to him con- 
spiratorially, “I got that paté you like.” 

He regarded her with mock dismay. “I don’t like it 
any more,” he whispered back. 2 

Her own dismay was genuine. “Oh no!” she ex- 
claimed—several decibels above a whisper. 

He grinned. “No—just teasing.” 

“Oh, you're awful!” she flashed, though he judged 
from her again lowered voice that her words concealed 
more of relief than they bespoke condemnation. 

“Thank you,” he returned easily. 

She tossed her head, but not before a smirk had 
signaled her forgiveness, and addressed Brandon: 

“You'd better get along with carving; the rest'll be 
along in two shakes.” Rupert silently enjoyed this evi- 
dence that she continued to be the same old Mrs. Wil- 
son. “Oh, Mr. Brandon,” she continued, “I found ath 
then hurried away toward the kitchen. 

Brandon, holding the carving knife, looked at Ru- 
pert, amused and slightly puzzled. “You know,” he 
said, “I haven’t the least notion what it is she’s found.” 

“Wonderful Mrs, Wilson!” his guest remarked ap- 
preciatively. “I may marry her,” he added solemnly. 

Brandon set about his task with careful industry and 
Rupert, watching the neat, methodical slices tumbling 
from breast and thigh, wondered if his host thought 
any more highly of his fellow humans than of the 
roast fowl on the platter before him. Much less, prob- 
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bly, he thought sardonically. ¢ d 
y acd stopped to watch for a minute also. “Oh, it 


looks heavenly,” she said. “I am hungry! I do hope 
David gets here soon.” ‘ Hs 

Yes Rupert seconded. “Where is he? ote 

“T haven’t the faintest idea,” ane answered, ‘He’s so 
ate Mr. tley’s getting annoyed,” — ! 
“And ae Rupert anaes looking at her intent- 
] "1 . 
y She seemed a bit flustered (the man ee upsetting!). 
“Me, I’m hungry,” she finally announced. 

“The reply moEarently called for a moment’s contem- 
plation on Rupert's part. Then he turned his attention 
to the chest before them, serving how as a buffet. 

“Exactly what is this, Brandon?” he asked. 
“A Cassone I got in Italy,” the other replied casually. 
“No, no—I mean why are we eatifig off it?” Rupert 
d curiously. ; f ; 
PcOh, T've fared the dining-room into a library,” 

don explained airily. ; 
eerrast a to find a new use for a chest,” Rupert 
commented, “One would always turn up in the bed- 
time stories he told at prep school,” he vouchsafed to 


Janet. ie 
“Oh, really?” y 
“The Mislletoe Bough was really your favorite tale 
wasn't it?” The question was again directed at Bran 
don. : 
“What was that one about?” the girl asked. it 
“Qh, I don’t remember exactly how it started, é Ru 
pert said, “but it was about a lovely young girl—” 
“She was a bride-to-be”—Kentley had joined the lit- 
tle group to volunteer further details—“and on her 
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wedding day she playfully hid hersel£ i ; 
guint right,” Rupert ote me 
ortunately,” the elder man went on, “t 
ie ] » “there was 
papring lock on it. They found her skeleton fifty years 
Janet looked down at the chest. “I don’ 
‘ lon't think I'd 
‘ ” id wi . 
get oe playful,” she said with a perhaps involuntary 
“Would you all please hel Ms 
ince to kd maiderthe canine eh wipe: 
's. Wilson reappeared with a tray bearin, 
cua Smiling at Rupert, she ee it to the 
aed table to unload. He winked at her, then turned 
is al J We 
a oo to Mrs, Atwater, who had left Phillip by 
“Talking of skeletons,” st ing, “ 
seen that new Hitchcock HescnD a TRIER 
ae said Janet; “I adored it.” 
il you? Good!” Mrs, Atwater app 1. “I didn’ 
ars for her much—that new girl, Debnitely bias " 
upert felt impelled to ponder this one for a mo- 
REA pat Janet carried on blithely: 
me ea idn’t like her either, but her clothes were 
“Simply divine!” breathed the old 
Si re2 ¢ older woman, and 
the eunger tossed in an extravagant “Absolutely 
Rupert looked from one to the £ i 
other. “I i 
pcenmtouneed ae neither one of een Renin ra 
Df course,” Janet was confi “the 
passion for is James Mason.” ae divert 
‘Is he good?” Rupert asked her. 
Hearing him this time, she regarded him with a do- 
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my-ears-hear-aright expression. “Absolutely terrific!” 

«So attractively sinister,” Mrs. Atwater expatiated. 
“Taurus the Bull, you know,” she said. “Very obsti- 
nate.” 

“Really?” said Rupert, intrigued in spite of himself. 

Mrs. Atwater assumed a heavily schoolgirlish air. 
"You know, I think I like Mason as much as I do 
Errol Flynn.” 

Rupert was enjoying it more by the minute—espe- 
cially when, glancing at Brandon, it seemed to him 
obvious that his young host was slightly miffed, 

“Pl take Cary Grant myself,” Janet sighed, 

“Oh, so will I!” trilled the other woman ludicrously. 
“Capricorn the Goat! He leaps!” Rupert blinked. “Di- 
vine!” Rupert stared. “So much—mmm—" 

“Oh, yes!” Janet acquiesced breathlessly, and Rupert 
chimed in, “Oh absolutely!” 

“Efe was thrilling in that thing with Bergman,” Mrs. 
Atwater went on, ignoring him. “What was it called, 
now? The Something-and-the-Something— No, that 
was the other one. This was just plain Something— 
You know; it was—oh, something—” Her voice trailed 
off, her expression far-off and dreamy. 

“Tr’s right on the tip of my tongue,” Rupert con- 
tributed, putting it in his cheek. 

“Oh, mine too!” said Janet. “It was just plain Some- 
thing, I’m sure, I adored it— And Bergman!” 

“Well,” Mrs. Atwater commented, a bit reserved. 
“She's the Virgo type. Like all these, you know—” 

“Oh, I think she’s lovely,” protested Janet, quite 
irrelevantly. 

Rupert cleared his throat importantly. “I once went 
to the movies,” he announced. 
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There was a pause, during which the others gazed 
at him in expectant interest, 

“I saw Mary Pickford,” he said proudly. 

Janet repressed a giggle, but Mrs. Atwater took him 
seriously. 

“Oh, I was so mad about her,” she gushed on, 
“Didn’t you love her?” she demanded of Rupert. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said, reaching for some paté, 
“Virgo type, rather.” He glanced at Mrs. Atwater, 
“Like all these, you know—” 

Mrs. Atwater gazed at him for an instant, a tiny 
gleam of comprehension peeping through, but not 
heeding its warning she went on: ; 

“Yes, but—what did you see her in?” 

Rupert swallowed. “I can’t quite recall,” he said as 
he reached for some more. “The Something-Some- 
thing.” He popped it into his mouth and chewed 
thoughtfully for a moment. “Or just plain Something, 
I think,” he amended, “Or something like that.” 

Now she was regarding him with just a faint air of 
annoyance and Janet seemed to be trying to signal him 
with her eyes to desist as she consumed an hors- 
oeuvre, but he piled it on: 

“Something very like it, anyway.” 

“T don’t believe you ever went,” Janet declared with 
a pout. Mrs. Atwater looked at her, then back at him, 
and smiled somewhat grimly. 

Mrs. Wilson sidled up between Janet and Rupert. 
“I£ I were you I'd go easy on the paté, my dear,” she 
told the girl, nudging her former employer as she did 
so; “calories, you know.” 

Rupert chuckled as Janet complied, sighing, daintily 
licking a finger. 
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Brandon, who had left the group by the chest, was 
i dit the others, i nah 
orbiciniys hes he urged. “Don’t be polite. 
Young Turner, obedient but unsmiling, allowed him- 
self to be herded toward the food. 
“Phillip, would you mind helping Mrs. Atwater 
“Td be glad to,” he responded unenthusiastically. 
“Thank you, dear boy,” coocd Mrs. Atwater. 4 
All the guests then helped themselves to food, an 
they began to settle down around the room as a 
Wilson circulated among them replenishing their 
a lasses. ; ‘ : 
on aueanede for David,” his Hea said to Bran- 
3 “I-can’t think what's keeping him.” é 
ahaa dismissed the matter lightly: “After all, he : 
only in town for the weck-end, Mr. Kentley—an 
avid is a very popular young man, J 
Oy wii ih recognition of the compliment, but 
he looked rather serious as he bent his attention to his 
late of food. , 
ae had volunteered to serve the chicken and she 
smiled at Phillip as he approached her holding two 
plates. “Here, let me help you,” she said. 
“Thank you.” He held out one of the plates. 
“White or for 4 uae 
“A little of both on this— Sones On 
Rett you?” she asked, indicating the plate 
he had in his se, hand. 3 
A ’t eat it,” he answered. : 4 
“Mow nae she said, leat ae eae 
S heard of anyone who didn’t eat chicken, 
Be Me. Cadell Pe ihe called across to Rupert. “Oh, you 
esa did,” she added before he could reply. 
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He waved a fork at her airily, rewarding her imper- 
tinence with a chuckle, but his eyes sought out Phillip, 
whom he watched now with interest. 

“Why don’t you eat it, Phillip?” Janet demanded. 

“I just don’t,” he mumbled, feeling very uncom- 
fortable, i 

“There must be a reason,” she returned. “Freud says 
there's a reason for everything, you know—” she made 
a twisted grimace—‘“even me,” 

“There's no reason, Janet,” he persisted determinedly, 
his tone intended to convey not only that he meant it 
but would very much like to have the whole subject 
dropped, 

And then Rupert’s voice came to him from across 
the room, saying the words that he didn’t want to be 
said—the words that would not have been said if Rue 
pert Cadell had not been invited: 

“As I remember, Phillip,"—Rupert was speaking in 
normal tones, but it seemed to Phillip that the words 
were being screamed through a huge amplifier—“you 
have a very funny reason. Doesn’t he, Brandon >” 

And Brandon said, “Yes.” He should have said no; 
he should have changed the topic. Brandon was good 
at that sort of thing, a clever boy with the conversation, 
a wizard with words someone had called him-once (it 
could even have been Rupert himself). He didn’t have 
to rely on the weather (Hasn’t it been dreadfully mug- 
gy lately; only fit for swimming or lounging about); 
he could launch into a discussion of Picasso or Ezra 

Pound, he could get them onto last year’s disappointing 
ballet programs, he could even go off on his beloyed 
elite. But he said “Yes,” and then waited—waited for 
someone to pick it up and go on with it. 
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illi i imself; he wante 
Phillip couldn’t say anything himself; h 
despetiiely to make a startling comment which won 
make them forget, retail some scandal—a joke wou ‘ 
do—but his mind balked, his senses faltered, his mouth 
d u PA 
Mea: there had to be a reason! Now what is it? 
yas prodding. “Tell!” ; YY 
eee: Tea too much,” Brandon said. ate 
thought he must be deliberately doing it: inviting fur- 
ther questioning by adopting a hesitant attitude; it was 
like holding back a little before taking the plunge a 
an Oxford Group mecting, but not quite; it was ie I 
lip’s weakness Brandon eel be revealing, not his 
Brandon had no right 
phillip wanted to yell out, to scream at Brandon pe 
shut his mouth, but he didn’t. He fumed inwardly; he 
ted when he wanted to rage. j 
ae cm it’s quite fascinating,” Rupert put in, and 
hillip looked at the floor. 4 
; “Come on, Brandon—please,” Janet begged. A 
“Well,” said Brandon, abandoning his play of reluc- 
tance, “it happened about three years ago in Connecti- 
“ent ding. He 
hillip set down the’ plate he was holding. ; 
as think about something else, to shut out the 
words the other man was speaking, but he found him- 
self echoing them in his mind: shree years ago in Con- 
; oP ” 
me Mother has a farm on her place there, you know, 
don continued. : fe 
tae Nii on her place rang in Phillip’s mind, and a 
went to the liquor table and carefully poured himse! 
another glass of champagne. He had to do something— 


ee = 
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he needed the drink, but he had to keep his hands oc- 
cupied somehow; it would never do to let his fingers 
follow their impulse to leap up and plug his cars. The 


others might think he was trying to be funny, but it 
would rouse Brandon’s contempt; later he would call _ 


Phillip a silly boy— 

“We were going to have chicken, so we walked over 
to the farm. It was a lovely Sunday morning in late 
spring—" 

Brandon was right; it had been a lovely morning. 
Phillip remembered the soft breeze blowing, the air 
newly washed by an early-morning shower, the friend- 
ly sun and the lacy green of the trees, and he wanted 
to linger, to dawdle and sit by the brook. He wanted 
desperately to stay here, away from the farmyard, but 
now Brandon’s inexorable words were taking him 
there— 

“Across the valley the church bells were ringing— 
and in the yard”—now he was there, where he didn’t 
want to be, and he raised the glass to his lips and took 
a big swallow and then another—“and in the yard 
Phillip was doing likewise to the necks of two or three 
chickens.” 

Phillip closed his eyes. Mrs, Atwater looked at the 
forkful of white meat she had in her hand and said, 
“Oh dear—” She set it back on her plate. 

“Tt was a task he usually performed very competent- 
ly,” Brandon said. 

Phillip watched his hands doing it—why had he put 
on suede gloves, he wondered, 

“But on this particular morning,” said Brandon, “his 
touch was, perhaps, too delicate—” 

Yes, a delicate task—that was why he had worn the 
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illip realized— , 
ag Ba subjects for our dinner table 
suddenly rebelled; like Lazarus he rose from the— 
“ liel” 
Phil Backing his eyes, aps ae candles aoe 
t suddenly flicker; the shrill wor E 
Eat fateh from his lips swung everyone’s head in 
his Cay 
“Phillip!” Ri i 
ing, had seen Phillip’s eyes on the 
aay ign rights half-whisper carried—Phillip 
knew, if the others did not realize it—more of warning 
ears word of truth in the whole: story,” 
Phillip protested vehemently. “I never strangled a 


i i life!” 
oe eee dough, Rupert Cadell watched the two, 


Chapter Six 
A Very Rare SatisFaction 


Branvow was ancry now, his face taut and his li 
turning bloodless. Se 
Dt ‘Now look here, Phillip,” he said, his eyes blazing, 
‘just because—” 4 
_ “Inever strangled a chicken and you know it,” Phil- 
lip interrupted him loudly. 

Janet's laugh, too high and neryous though it was, 
served to relieve the strain somewhat. Brandon looked 
at her; slowly, Phillip did likewise, They said nothing. 

‘Forgive me, ‘she pleaded; ‘it just seemed very fun- 
rey two being so tense about an old dead chick- 

“Sorry,” said Brandon, a in i 

y sa on, apparently again in control 
of himself. “We were ridiculous, and very rude, I a 
cee nies us—and for the story.” 

“Ts it all over?” Rupert asked mournfull i 
to walk to the liquor table, ay cei 

Brandon grinned at him. “I’m afraid so, Rupert.” 
Be ta a pity yeas mPa “Tn another moment or 

‘ou might have been strangli —i 
Canes strangling each other—in- 
y ite Atwater sounded shocked: “Mr. Cadell—real- 

He smiled at her. “Well, a man’ 

x 1 at her. . & man’s honor was at 
stake,” he said. “And, personally, I think a chicken is 
as good a reason for murdering a friend as is a blonde, 
4 mattress stuffed with dollar bills, or any of the cus. 
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tomary unimaginative reasons.” 4 

“Now,” put in Janet, catching the spirit of the thing, 
she thought, “you don’t really approve of murder, 
Rupert— If I may?” 

Rupert inclined his head toward her. “You may— 
and I do. Why, think of the problems it can solve,” he 
went on. “Unemployment, poverty, standing in line 
for theater tickets—” 

“J must say I’ve had a perfectly dreadful time getting 
tickets for that new musical—” Mrs, Atwater broke in; 
“what is it?—Oh, you know—” 

“The—er—Something, with What’s-Her-Name?” 
Rupert said helpfully. 

She favored him with a cold stare. 

“Well, my dear Mrs. Atwater, careful application of 
the trigger finger—and a pair of seats in the first row is 
yours for the shooting.” 

“Prightful!” the lady declared, 

“And have you had any difficulty getting into our 
velvet-rope restaurants? A simple problem: a flick of 
the knife, madame, and if you'll step this way—no, 
over the headwaiter’s body—ah, here’s your table—” 

Mrs. Atwater shook her head, a trifle bewildered, 
but Janet burst into laughter. 

“Rupert, you're the end!” she exclaimed. 

“There's a hotel clerk I could cheerfully ‘flick a knife 
at?” Kenneth contributed ruminatively. 

“Sorry,” Rupert corrected him—“knives may not be 
used on hotel employees—they are in the death-by- 
slow-torture category, along with bird-lovers, small 
children, and tap dancers.” 

Brandon was plainly delighted, “Who said there was 
no place in this country for class distinctions!” he said 
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gaily. “Have you any other specific recommendations, 
Rupert?” 

“Well, landlords—of course, “they’re quite another 
matter,” he responded, striking a pedagogical pose. 
“Seeking an apartment? Call on our Miss Sashweight, 
in the blunt-instrument department.” 

“What a divine idea!” Mrs, Atwater was plainly at 
last getting into the swing of it. “If it suits your pur- 
pose—” She checked herself and uttered a gasp, eyes 
round and horrified: “But then we should all be mur- 
dering cach other!” 

“Oh, no,” Rupert objected, “After all, murder is, or 
should be, an art—not one of the Seven Lively Arts, 
perhaps, but an art nevertheless, As such,” he contin- 
ued, covertly watching Brandon from an eye corner, 
“the privilege of committing it should be reserved for 
those few who are really superior individuals,” 

The expected response was forthcoming. “And the 
icti inferior beings whose lives are unimportant 
” Brandon’s shining face proclaimed that he 
was in his element, 

“Obviously,” said Rupert. “Mind you, though,” he 
cautioned, “I don’t hold with the extremists who be- 
lieve there should be open season for murder all year 
round, | believe we should have—oh, Cut-a-Throat 
Week, or Strangulation Day, or—” 

He was interrupted by Mr Kentley, for whom the 
talk was obviously palling. “It’s probably a symptom of 
approaching senility,” he said unsmilingly, “but I must 
confess I really don’t appreciate this morbid humor.” 

‘The room was quiet for a moment, 

Rupert said, “The humor was unintentional,” 

“But you're not serious about those theories!” ex- 
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claimed the older man. she 
Brandon bristled. “Of course he is, A 
“You're both pulling my leg,” he protested. ' 
“No,” replied Brandon, face serious. “Why do you 
ink that?” he challenged. dh aa a, 
3 Brandon,” Kentley said with distaste, “the 
notion that murder is an art, that a few superior beings 
Id be allowed to practice—" ! 
nol season,” Rupert qualified, interrupting, : 
Kentley’s face broke into a smile of relief. “Now 
k ou're not serious.” y 
ae I am,” Rupert insisted; “I’m a very serious 
eee studied him for a long na i fps 
ke up his mind, Finally he said slowly: 
eee hi I a which of us is to decide when: an- 
other human being is inferior—and is oe a a 
able victim—or should I say ‘subject’—for murder Pi 
Rupert hesitated, his expression a little rucful. 
“Well—” he faltered. 1G ‘ 
Biandan sprang into the breach: “The few who are 
ivileged to commit murder.” by 
revAnd just who might they be?” Kentley demanded, 
now clearly determined to pin down his Spon 
“Oh—” Brandon smiled thinly—“myself, Phillip, 
ibly Rupert—” He paused. ; j 
ge ak IKenneth,” said Rupert with an apologetic 
air; “you're out.” ve f 
penters voice quivered slightly: “I’m serious, gen- 
p ; 
eg we, Mr. Kentley,” Brandon announced. His 
tone carried defiance, and Rupert seemed about to in- 


tervene, but he went on: 
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‘The few are those men of such intellectual and cul- 
tural superiority that they are above the traditional 


moral concepts. Good and eyil, right and wrong, were 


invented for the ordinary average inferi 
man—because he needs thet asthe a 
Yes, the few, Phillip thought, listening: Brandon and 
he; Rupert—no, not Rupert; as Brandon had said, Ru- 
pert liked just to talk, while they had acted. Brandon 
and he—of course, others had killed, but most of them 
sordidly, for gain of some kind, or in passion, for 
jealousy’s sake. With Brandon and him, it had ect 
because they were different—or was it that the killing, 
the Deed, had made them different? 1 
Perhaps it was both; that seemed somehow to be 
going in a circle—but that must be the answer, because 
there had to be an answer to the old man’s question. 
Without it, he would be back at his mother’s knee, 
with her asking him what he'd been doing, and him 
lying because if he admitted what he had done he 


might be punished, shut up in a closet, She said it was _ 


fair, a just penalty, but he had never been able to stand 


it, sobbing and sobbing— There had to be an answer; © 


now Brandon was supplying it, and he was glad— 

I gather you agree with Nietzsche,” Kentley was 
saying sia tight lis, perhaps trying to keep from 
s ling indignant, “and his theory of the *. 

“I do,” Brandon assented. ater 
‘So did Hitler!”—acidly. 

Hitler was a paranoiac savage,” Brandon answered 
contemptuously. “His supermen—all fascist ‘supermen’ 
—were brainless murderers. I'd hang any who were 
left—but I'd hang them, you see, for being stupid.” His 
voice became harsh: “I'd hang all incompetents and 
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fools, anyway; there are far too many in the world.” 

He finished, triumphant, breathing a little hard. 

The older man’s voice, when it broke the silence, was 
quiet but penetrating: “Perhaps you should hang me, 
Brandon, for I am so stupid I cannot tell whether you 
are all serious or not.” 

Brandon opened his mouth as if to speak, but Kent- 
ley went on: “In any case, I would rather not hear any 
more of your—forgive me—contempt for humanity 
and for the standards of a world I believe is civilized.” 

“Civilized!” Brandon sounded astonished. 

“Yes,” Kentley affirmed. 

“Perhaps what is called ‘civilization’ could more ac- 
curately be termed hypocrisy,” Brandon snapped. 

“Perhaps,” the other said coldly. 

“I’m sure Rupert, fortunately—” 

“Gentlemen, really, I—” Rupert began, but Brandon 
rushed on: 

“has the intelligence and imagination to—” 

“Please, Brandon,” Kentley begged, holding out a 
hand, “I think we've had just about enough.” 

An awkward pause ensued, marked only by Bran- 
don’s audible breathing. Phillip felt sympathy for old 

Mr. Kentley; of course, Brandon had merely been set- 
ting him straight, answering a question with the only 
possible answer—but people were getting so upset and 
David’s father seemed to feel actually hurt— 

Then Rupert broke the spell. Turning to Phillip, he 
asked, “Where are those books you set out for Mr. 
Kentley?—I'd like to see some of them myself, if [ 
may. 

“OF course,” said Phillip, feeling thankful, for the 
first time, that Rupert was here. “They're in the dining- 
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eae Kentley, wouldn’t you like to see the books 
Brandon, had quieted down during the last brief 
ay. T apologize, sir,” he said to Kentley, his 
le placatory—‘“again. I’m afraid 
tan 2g 'm afraid I let myself get. 
i The older man’s features lost some of their tautness. 
‘That's quite all right, my boy,” he returned kindly.” 
For an instant there threatened to be another un- 
wonted lag in the conversation. Kenneth, seeing Janet 
tapping a cigarette, hastened to light it for her. 
T think it’s a good collection,” Phillip said somewhat 
Beene oak first editions, I mean.” 
entley looked at him “Td lik 
Salen gratefully. “I'd like to see 
He and Phillip started toward the dining-room. 
ty Tuse ees first?” asked the older man. — 
ike to call Mrs, Kentley—sh : 
ae eae y—she may have had some 
“T—of course,” said Phillip, hi i 
8 ip, his eyes slanting dow: 
at the chest as they passed it, then swiveling rete its 
where, at his feet, ahead of them, though not at the 
father of David Kentley, as his mind tugged to regain 
control. “It’s this way,” he said quickly. ; 
Rupert, who had started to follow them from the 
room, gave Brandon a quick look as he neared his 
former pupil. Suddenly he stopped. 
“Brandon,” he said, 
exesy? 

“You were really pushin; ‘i 
aa remarked, tbe ee hone tae 
randon shrugged, but the other though 
. . it h 
glimpsed a hint of something other than sakes a 
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his eyes. 

“Not planning to do away with a few inferiors, by 
any chance?” Rupert inquired politely. 

‘There was a moment's pause before Brandon pref- 
aced his reply by a light little laugh. 

“Pm a creature of whim,” he admitted; “who 
knows?” 

“Oh, well,” Rupert returned, continuing on his way 
after the other two, “whims don’t count; it's plans I 
was concerned about—you know, what the courts call 
‘a deliberate and premeditated design to kill.’” 

Brandon looked after him with a private, satisfied 
smile. Rupert was certainly living up to expectations! 

He turned to Mrs. Atwater. “Wouldn't you like to 
see the books too?” he asked her. } 

“Oh, indeed yes!” she responded. “You know,” she 
confided, “when I was a girl, I used to read quite a 
bit.” 
Brandon stepped aside, allowing her to pass. “Oh, 
we all do strange things in our childhood,” he com- 
mented, somehow savoring the words. 

His attention went to Janet and Kenneth, the only 
ones now left in the living-room. “Why don’t you put 
on some records, Kenneth?” he invited. 

“Emmh?” said the other, obviously absorbed in his 
own thoughts. 

“A Jittle atmospheric music goes a long way,” Bran- 
don told them with a smile; then he too was gone. 

‘The girl set her glass down ungently. “He's such a 
sly little devil, isn’t he?” she snapped. “Bringing us 
Back Together Again—” she turned on the phono- 
graph almost savagely—“with saxophones—” 

Kenneth sounded concerned: “Don’t let it get you. 
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He’s always doing something like this.” 

The music began, but the soft strains of the record 
melody were wasted. 

“I'm going in the other room,” Janet announced 
shortly, moving toward the door. 

“To see the books?” he asked. 

“No—to let Brandon see me,” she admitted. 

“Do you care what he thinks?” Kenneth demanded, 
something of challenge in his voice, though his tone 
was soft. 

“I know what he thinks!” she answered bitterly. “He 
thinks I threw you over because David has a bigger 
bank account.” She breathed heavily, her anger seem- 
ing to mount with her words, 

“Then why go?” he shot at her. 

“Because—” She paused for a second; then, her ire 
giving way to pretty defiance, she faced him, her eyes 
level and frank: “Because I’m embarrassed at being 
here with you.” 

“Oh, Janet!” He smiled and took a tentative step to- 
ward the girl, then held back. 

“Never thought I could be, did you?” she challenged 
him, with a gaze that was more than a trifle accusing. 

He stared at her. “Honestly—no,” he admitted. 

“Well, I am,” she said huskily, controlling her voice 
with some effort, “and I don’t like it one bit.” 

She strode toward the door, but before reaching it 
she wheeled. “I should think you’d have the decency 
to be embarrassed yourself,” she flung at him. 

“Why?” he defended, giving the monosyllable that 
inflection of innocent puzzlement which almost in- 
fallibly irritates the female, to whom such matters are 
customarily clear as crystal, 
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“Why?” she cried. “You threw me over, chum—re- 
member? My, wouldn't friend Brandon love to know 
that!” she ended contemptuously. 

Kenneth looked at her musingly. 

“What's the matter?” she asked. 

“Nothing,” he said. “I was just thinking—" 

There was curiosity as well as annoyance in her 
glance. “About what?” ; } Me 
, “Qh—female vanity,” he said with a tight little smile 
at her. 

She looked away. “Well,” she began, “I’m also em- 
barrassed because—” 

Breaking off, she started collecting the plates that 
were distributed carelessly here and there about me 
room, carrying them to the chest with a preoccupie 
air. ' 

“Go on,” he urged. " ! 

“Well” She hesitated once more, then hurried on: 
“You and David used to be such good friends, and 
you're not now—and it’s my fault.” She bit her lip, and 
the sigh that nevertheless escaped them was perilously 
close to a sob. “I’m such an idiot!” 4 

“No—no, you're not,” he asserted awkwardly. Hid 
ing his confusion, he picked up a plate and carried it 
to the chest to deposit it there with those she had al- 
ready gathered. Noe 

Then I’m giving a good imitation of one,” she went 
on relentlessly, still not looking at him. sa 

He was surprised at the vehemence in her voice as 
she added in exasperation, “Why must I try to be so 
smart with everyone but David ? ? 

“Don’t you kid with David?” he asked in some as- 
tonishment. 
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She was silent for a long moment; then: “I relax 
with David,” she said quietly—“thanks to you.” 

He straightened. “To me?” he said unbelievingly. 

“Yes, to you,” she told him, her expression becoming 
grave and reminiscent. “That grim Sunday at Harvard 
when—you called it quits—” 

It seemed to him that she caught her breath, but he 
could not be sure, and she hurried on: 

“David took me for a walk. My chin was just about 
an inch from the ground—I couldn’t be the Gay Girl, 


somehow. So | just relaxed and let everything come | 


pouring out—the Real, Real Me stuff—” 

She gestured impatiently at this point, and her lovely 
face screwed itself into a self-deprecatory grimace. 

“Did you hear that little phrase?” she demanded, “I 
hear myself saying things like that and I could— Oh, 
where's David?” she concluded piteously. 

Kenneth looked at her for a time after she had fin- 
ished her rather astonishing confession and burst of 
self-accusation. He felt uneasy; he was moved to con- 
sole her, but he couldn’t think of anything appropriate 
to say. 

“You know,” he finally said softly, “I'm anything 
but perceptive.” 

“Why?” she asked wearily. 

_ “Just take my word for it,” he said somewhat cryp- 
tically, then laughed without humor. “Brandon and 
his atmospheric music,” he ended sourly. 

Neither of them said anything then for a while. Mo- 
tionless, they looked directly into each other’s eyes for 
several seconds. It was Kenneth who finally spoke, 
seeking confirmation of what he thought he read in 
her gaze. 
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“You're in love with David, aren’t you?”—softly. 

“Yes,” she said simply. ata 

He scemed to be turning something over in his 
mind. “I don’t get it,” he said. 

She looked at him queerly. “Get what?” 

“Brandon made a funny crack when I got here,” he 
answered. “He—well, he sort of implied that now I'd 
have a better chance with you again, because David 
would be out of the running. He—” if 

“Wait!” the girl interrupted, her eyes round. “Do 
you mean that before J even got here Brandon knew 
we had broken up?” 

“He did. What's more, be knew about you and 
David.” oo! 

“What!” The flare of anger showed itself again in 
her eyes. “Kenneth,” she said, her voice low and tense, 
“he pretended to be completely ignorant about it when 
T told him!” 2 ; 

He stared at her, his lips grimly straight. “What's 
going on here, anyway?” he demanded, J . 

Purposefully Janet strode to the door, “T don't 
know,” she told him. “But I’m going to find out once 
and for all!” She paused at the door and called, “Bran- 
don— 

Kenneth heard him answer with a questioning, 
“Yes?” 

“May I see you for a moment?” she said, her voice 
sounding brittle. 

“Certainly,” came Brandon’s voice. 

She glanced back at Kenneth. “Why can’t he keep 
his hands off people?” The words, sharply bitter, told 
him that she would be in no mood for any blather from 
Brandon. He looked coldly at their host when he 
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stepped into the room. 

Janet faced him, a little fushed. “Exactly what are 
you up to, chum?” She clipped out the words. 

“Well,” said Brandon easily, although obviously he 
had sized up the situation pretty well with a quick 
glance, “I’m up to getting you a coffee if you like.” 

“Let’s dispense with the charm,” she retorted. 

Brandon said nothing then, the half smile partially 
fading from his face. 

“T'd like to know why you had the gall to tell Ken- 
neth he wouldn't have to worry very much longer 
about David and me,” she said icily, folding her arms. 

“T don’t think that’s precisely what I said, Kenneth,” 
said Brandon, serious now, as-he turned to look at him. 

“It’s what you implied,” Janct almost exploded at 
him—“and I want to know why!” 

Tt sounded very much like an ultimatum to Kenneth, 
but Brandon remained bland and unruffled, 

“Some women are quite charming when they're 
angry, Janet,” he told her. His face hard, he added, 
“Unfortunately, you're not.” 

That touched off something in Kenneth. “Cut that 
out, Brandon,” he threatened, “or ’'—” 

“Well!” Brandon glanced at him with apparent 
amusement. “Chivalry rears its ugly head!” 

Kenneth felt that the whole thing was getting per- 
haps rather silly, but nevertheless his fists doubled 
semi-consciously. 

“I don’t belicve David’s coming!” the girl announced 
angrily. 

“Wait and see,” Brandon shrugged. 

“T don't have to,” she objected fiercely; “he’s never 
this late, He’s never late at all. And if something hap- 
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pened to prevent his coming he would have ee 7 
think you deliberately arranged it so he wouldn 
nell : 
The girl’s accusation oe ot to affect Brandon 
i “How clever of me. ‘ 
eels added fuel to the girl’s flaming temper, 
and she raged on: “I should have known you couldn’t 
just give a party for Mr. Kentley! No—you ‘d ey: to 
add something that would appeal to your warped sens¢ 
of humor. Well, I hope you've enjoyed yourself, Bran- 
—I haven't.” 

Sones tears now, she fled from the room, and ee 
neth, with a glare clearly intended to second all that 
she had said, followed her. ry 

Brandon, alone for the moment, let a slow smile of 
frank enjoyment spread across his face, His gaze weet 
to the chest, lingering there, and into his eyes crept 
pride and achievement, a fullness of pleasure and satis- 
faction that he knew could come to only a few men, 
and almost triumph—but not quite that, for the fe 
ning was not yet over, and Rupert—bless him!—ha¢ 
smelled about and hinted and striven to give the im- 
pression that he was trying not to look wise. Oh ho, 

as rich! Pari 

ey turned at the sound of a footstep behind him, 


| 


Chapter Seven 


THe Metronome 


et uae ay a dish of dessert in each hand, 
tood just inside the doorway, look: 
his youthful host. meine 
“The young lady seems to have d i 
} lady leparted from this 
room rather precipitately, Brandon,” he observed, 
Something gone wrong?” 
_ Brandon made a gesture of dismissal. “No—Janet 
just has a talent for being bothersome at times, How- 
he —there was a faint smile of resignation on his 
ran as eves td the door—"I suppose I’d better try 
0 pacify her.” He reached the i 
Pe eicain opening, then turned 
“What'd you mean—somethin 
td yi nea ig gone wrong?” 
asked, his voice thin-edged with pes y am 
pee plan your parties so well, Brandon, that it’s 
° for anything to go wrong;” Rupert commented, 
ci seems to Be missing David,” he pointed out. 
ren’t we all?” Brand i 
ny ndon remarked, and left the 
Rupert continued to i i i 
: gaze after him, his expressioi 
speculative; the remark had seemed overly stolid fol 
lowing Brandon 's quick challenge of his own meaning. 
Without thinking what he was doing, he took a couple 
of steps and stopped in front of the chest. Looking 
lown, he noticed it, with the unaccustomed cover and 
the burden of dishes and candles on its lid. A queer 
sort of wrinkle, really; he wondered if it had any con- 


nection with whatever was wrong— 

“Two desserts, Mr. Cadell?” 

Mrs. Wilson had come in with her tray to clear away 
the dishes, and he stepped aside so that she could rest 
it on the chest. 

“Why, of course,” he replied gallantly, “one for me 
and one for you, my love.” 

“Oh, Mr. C.!” She nearly giggled. 

“Well, the others don’t seem to be in the mood for 
ice cream,” he observed pointedly. 

“No, they don’t,” she admitted, “though they could 
all do with’a little cooling off, if you ask me.” 

Rupert set down one of the dishes he had carried in 
and smiled encouragingly at her. 

“My, it’s a peculiar party,” she continued, setting a 

plate on the tray, “not that it surprises me.” ” 

Rupert, who had switched on another lamp, began 
to spoon ice cream into his mouth. “Why not?” he 
asked casually. 

“I could have predicted it this morning,” she told 
him. “Both of them must have got up out of the wrong 
side of the bed—they've been in a state all day.” She 
shook her head regretfully. 

“Mr, Brandon says he’s always in a state when he 
gives a party,” Rupert offered between two more 
mouthfuls, 

“Hmmph,” she replied. “This is the first time I've 
noticed it, Usually he lets me go ahead and prepare 
everything my own way, but—” 

She broke off to indicate the plate she had just picked 
up. “Look at this—the chicken’s hardly been touched.” 

Rupert looked at her sympathetically. “What was so 
different today?” he asked, prodding gently. 
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“What wasn’t?” she demanded. “Mi 
in the maddest tush for me to clean ip and ge th 
table set”—a smile lighted her inexpertly rouged coun- 
ead for an instant—“oh, it looked so lovely! And 
ace any was about to whisk out to do the shop: 
pin e e suddenly told me to take the whole afternoon 
Rupert finished the last of his cream. i 
, set the di 
her tray, and looked at her questioningly. “a 
‘The whole afternoon,” she reiterated—“after that 
mad rush in the morning!” She looked hurt. 
He he say ban A Rupert asked quietly. 
just aw him, I suppose,” Mrs. Wil - 
swered, | But when I came back, he and Mr. Philli 
aaa at it hammer and tongs.” 4 
h?” Rupert waited confidently for ai i 
a ly for an expansion 
a aes but none was forthcoming, so he asked, 
She gave him a look of dee, i 
: ! ‘P reproof. “Mr. Cadell 
even if 1 did know, do you think T@ tell?” she de. 
ante el told her cheerfully. 
‘ot me,” she said, “I’m like th ‘ i 
har last of the dishes from the hele Piven 
Rupert watched her in silence as she finished the job. 
i a a mess,” she was grumbling. “It has just 
loubled the work. After this is all cleaned off, I'll have 
to clear all those books off the dining-room table, bring 
them in here, and put them back in the chest—which 
is ited uw were in the first place!” 
“Why did you serye from here anyway?” i 
quired, touching the chest. We eeaisand 
Tt wasn’t my idea,” Mrs. Wilson protested. “7 had 
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everything laid out in the dining-room—and it was just 
beautiful, if I say it myself.” 

Rupert nodded and waited for her to go on. 

“Now on this thing there isn’t /alf the room,” she 
pointed out. “We couldn't even think of putting the 
flowers on it, though I would have used them rather 
than. these candlesticks—personally, mind you” 


From where Phillip Morgan stood, just back of the 
doorway into the living-room, he could see Rupert and 
the housekeeper plainly enough; they were standing 
next to the chest, evidently in earnest conversation, 
with the woman gesturing toward it every now and 
then. He should have been able to hear them too, he 
thought, but their voices reached him as no more than 
an indistinguishable murmur. It might have been be- 
cause of that damned queer buzzing that was going on 
somewhere in his head, or— That was it: they must be 
whispering—and if they were whispering they were 
talking about something they didn’t want him to hear! 

He edged forward a couple of inches, straining des- 
perately to hear, but their voices remained far off, re- 
mote—it was as if each word that issued from their lips 
had to reach him after swimming slowly through a 
clinging, hampering liquid; they came to him, one by 
one, in a tired and weakened procession, a succession 
of soft and sibilant gurgles— 

His racked and panicky brain strove to decipher 
them; he realized dimly that they must originally have 
been “chest” and “dishes” and “candles” but_all he 
could make out was “rope” and “gloves” and “David.” 
After “David” had come to him twice, and he was 
struggling to prevent a third “rope” from hatching out 
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of its word-bubble, he could stand it no longer and 
strode into the room, carefully casual. 

“—think you managed quite well,” Rupert was say- 
ing as he came up to them. 

“Managed, yes!” she retorted. “But you saw how the 
plates and silverware were all bunched up, and—” 

“Is she still harping on her table and how awkward 
it was to serve from this?” Phillip interrupted, cun- 
ningly keéping the relief that fldaded him out of his 
voice. “It’s really much more convenient, you know,” 
he went on as they looked quickly at him, Mrs. Wilson 
reddening and Rupert sober-faced, “because this way 
people don’t have to go all the way into the dining- 
room to gét their food and then come all the way back 
here to eat it.” 

Finishing, he thought it sounded rather plausible— 
logical, surely; one always liked to make things more 
convenient for guests—and he felt very annoyed when 
Mrs. Wilson countered tartly: 

“Tt seems to me they've gone all the way in there 
now to have their dessert and coffee.” 

“Mrs, Wilson,” he said quite loudly, “please serve 
the guests—don’t lecture them.” He jerked about an- 
grily and stalked to the piano. 

Rupert smiled as Mrs, Wilson shot him an indignant 
glance before she picked up her now loaded tray. 

“We did get up out of the wrong side of the bed, 
didn’t we?” she whispered to Rupert meaningly and 
left, her head tilted back defiantly. 

After she had gone, Rupert stood by the chest, 
wrapped in thought. Looking down at it, he wondered 
again what patt it might play in this—puzzle. 

Suddenly the notes of piano music intruded on his 
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thoughts. It was La Campanella again, the gay, lilting 

“['m in quite an embarrassing position,” he said. 

“How do you mean?” Phillip asked, going on with 
his playing. , 

“| a to be the only one who’s haying a good 
tume,” Rupert answered. a i 

“You and Mrs. Atwater.” Phillip’s voice sounded a 
little unnatural, as though he was striving hard for 
control, 

Rupert watched him closely for a moment, then 
ylanced at the little lamp on the piano. He reached 
over deliberately and switched it on; the light shot 
across Phillip’s face. 

“What's going on, Phillip?” he asked. f 

“Would you mind turning that off?” the other said 
tune that Phillip had been playing when he arrived. It 
puzzled Rupert—somehow it sounded all wrong; it 
was—out of place, he thought. He could not explain it, 
but such music was strangely at odds with this room— 

He looked at the chest again, his brow wrinkled, 
feeling harrassed by half-formed questionings, then 
turned and went over to the piano. 
sharply. i ‘Ae 
F “Oh, sorry,” Rupert returned, obediently switching 
it off. ie. = Ae 
“J don’t like to play with a light in my eyes,” Phillip 
explained, watching hishands. 

“You know, Phillip,” Rupert said, his voice clear and 
steady, “I get quite intrigued when people don’t answer 
uestions—and quite curious.” peter 
‘ “Did you ask a question?” said Phillip, still not look- 
ing at him. , , 

Bescaietel far off, there was the faint keening of a 
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police siren, Rupert heard it half-consciously as he 
“Yes, Phillip—I asked you a question.” 

Phillip said nothing immediately. The siren, cl 
now, knifed into the room with its insistent wail, an 
Phillip began to play more vigorously. 

+ “Well,” he said finally, “what was it?” 

“Tasked you what is going on here,” Rupert said. 

“A party.” Phillip glanced at him quickly, th 
away. 

“But a rather peculiar party,” Rupert said, He paus 
to listen to the siren, his eyes not leaving Phillip’s ten: 
face, “What's it all about, Phillip?” he pressed quieth 

“What's what all about?” Phillip said to him heate 
ly. “Stop playing crime-and-punishment, Rupert. If y 
want to know something, come out with it! Other. 


The nerve-racking bray of the siren, apparently rig] 
under the window, reached a horrendous peak 
sound, and Phillip stopped his playing with a bang. 

“Temper, temper,” Rupert chided him lightly; then, 
as he moyed to get up: “Oh, don’t stop.” 

“Td like a drink,” Phillip said. 

Rupert crossed to the liquor table. “Go on playing,” 
he urged; “P'll get one for you. Scotch?” 

Now the siren’s accusing lament was fading off in 
the distance, and Phillip's tone was somewhat calmer 
as he answered, “No—brandy.” ; 

Rupert searched for the right bottle as Phillip again 
took up La Campanella, 

“Fond of that little tune, aren’t you?” he asked, un- 
stoppering the Hennessy, 

Phillip said nothing and Rupert carefully poured out 
a drink, “I wish I could come straight out with what I 
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want to know, Phillip. Unfortunately, I don't know 
pees the drink over to the piano as Phillip 

layed on, betraying no interest. i 
P oT ihetaly Sager Rupert went on. He frow We ee 
Phillip’s continued show ef apathy. T said—” he 
gan. 


“T heard you.” 
t rca were cold and untdenels underneath 


“ ing fear, and 
‘pert thought he detected a lurking fear, 
ape in he mind for some way to sustain the 

e ithout being too obvious. ‘ : 
yrethis all right?” he temporized, pushing the brandy 
5 Phillip. § 
eer you." Phillip’s right bane in pa glass 
ay his left kept on striking the keys. He took a ow. 
Tae ie said, setting the glass down and going 

alm, though rather stiffly set. 

ro ee Ruder noticed the carved slab 
nome that stood on the piano, He picked it up and 
studied it absently. 

“Do you use this?” he asked. 

« i oD id 

t thought only beginners did,” Rupert remarked. 
“[ will say it's quitea—" ’ 

Taal uke Rupert,” Phillip broke in fiercely, the 
faint color which had been in his ae draining away, 
“i . What do you suspect?” i 

pe forgotten,” Rupert said indifferently. ey 
eyes sought Phillip’s in vain. “But—where’s David, 

“ays 30 
se know.” The answer came easily, almost 


convincingly. “Why?” 
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“Brandon knows,” Rupert went on. 
“Does he?” 
“Doesn't he?” 
BS that I know of,” Phillip said, 
» come now,” Rupert said half-irritated] 
dering a bit if this would get him * gold 
hi Q 
doggedly on nevertheless, : eee re 
“T don’t,” Phillip asserted. “W. " 
i ps die Ups sert hy don’t you ask Bran. 
‘I have,” said Rupert, “but he’s too bus 
, maneuver- 
ing the other two points of the wi Y 
ee to what I an ca ene palate 
He watched Phillip in silence for an i 
“What for, Phillip? Just what is Bi ez 
ee Janet and Kenneth?” etyibit, 
‘illip broke out with a merry-sounding laugh. Thi 
was almost too much, he thought. Why, iit Brando 
was doing with those two wouldn’t hold a candle to 
what he had done to David! Then he remembered that 
he had done it, too, and his unwilling glance went to 
his hands, which felt suddenly heavy and awkward, 
and saw that he was wearing suede gloves, and in a 
on it cts e ay that if he were to stop playing and 
look under the lid of the pi 
Pan ¢ piano he would see the 
“What are you laughing at?” Ru i 
) pert was s: 
he shook the sight of the strings from his final “4 
saw that his hands were bare, He stopped laughing 
a seen iy his relief it seemed that he shouldn’t 
~~but it felt good to stop, he perceived, 
he had been close to tieedget iu isabarshevnie 
“Nothing,” he said with an effort. 
Oh—am I so far off the track ?” Rupert inquired. 
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“There's nothing going on at all, Rupert,” he as- 
sured the other, with a brief glance. 

Rupert’s tone was admonitory: “You're more than 
usually allergic to the truth tonight, Phillip—this is the 
second time you hayen’t told it.” . 

“Thanks,” he replied sourly, trying to gather his wits 
for whatever might follow; “when was the first?” 

“When you said you had never strangled a chicken,” 
came the reply. 

Phillip took the blow well. “You're confused,” he 
said, “Brandon dreamed that one up—” he had to deny 
it, though something told him it was foolish and un- 
necessary to do so, but he knew that he could not af- 
ford to let that picture of the time at the farm slip into 
his‘mind again; yes, a lie was called for, it was useful 
and good—“for the sake of a very unfunny joke.” 

“No, he didn’t, Phillip,” Rupert contradicted, “and 
if you'll think back very carefully, you'll realize I know 
he didn’t.” 

He set the metronome down and started it ticking— 
at a tempo faster than that at which Phillip was play- 
ing. 
“About a year ago,” he went on, “I was up at the 
farm—remember?” 

Phillip winced inwardly, felt himself drawing to- 
gether, waiting—and dreading. 

“And one morning I watched you display your 
handiwork. You were quite a good strangler, as i 
recall.” i 

He wanted to’shut his eyes but he didn’t dare; his 
mind tried frantically to shut out the picture, but there 
it was, vividly evoked, and he had to endure its agony 
for a blasting hell-filled second. To his surprise it was 
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over quickly, but it left him weak. 
; ‘Well, I-l just meant Brandon’s story wasn’t true,” 
he protested in a low voice, his hands playing on auto- 
matically. T didn’t mean I hadn’t killed any chickens.” 
Ee thats what you said.” j 
le played faster now, catching up with the met: 
eg fee “Well, I didn’t think it was a suitable 
pic of conversation whil ing,” i 
Hee ile we werg cating,” he said 
Rupert reached down to speed 
: speed up th 
tig ead beh said that,” he fe pegroainn “ 
right, I didn’t!” he sai i 
ni Cored e said desperately, playing 
“But we're not cating now, Phillip,” i i 
‘ ‘ . th 
a cps el did you lie to me ” peas 
hy did you lie to me? Why did you lie to me? 
Wh ea pees why did you why did you lie to me? i 
Why did you lie to me?” the voi i 
Pde: e voice outside repeated, 


“Because I don’t like to talk about—” Phillip caught 


himself with a gasp. 
manweut what?” the voice pressed. “About strangling 
“T can’t play with th ing!” i 

pais te path iotare ae pera ibe a 
_ SS Eee hea cep are hong 
haa Mera ae tar ere 
1S nba orror that suflused his fea- 
Noe a 
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were tied together with a length of rope. This was the 
pbject upon which Phillip’s fascinated gaze was fo- 
cused, and Rupert, glancing back at him, made mental 
note of it. 

“It’s extremely generous of you, Brandon,” Kentley 
was saying. “I don’t quite know—” 

“Please,” said Brandon, smiling ingratiatingly. “You 
appreciate first editions far more than I, Mr. Kentley.” 

The older man returned his smile. “Well, it’s very 
nice of you, Brandon,” he insisted. “You and Phillip 
iust come over for dinner very soon,” he added. “I'll 
yet David to fix the day—” , 

Rupert watched Phillip, who still stared at the parcel 
in Kentley’s hand, still retained the stopped metro- 
nome in his own. : 

“What's wrong?” he asked softly. 

Phillip did not seem to hear. The knuckles of the 
land grasping the metronome were white with great 
pressure. 

“What’s wrong now, Phillip?” Rupert repeated. 
“Don’t you want, Mr. Kentley to have the books?” he 
asked, probing, searching— 

Phillip looked at him at last, shook his head dumbly, 
and swallowed before he could bring himself to speak. 

“No—” he said, then quickly: “I mean I don’t care 
if he has them—I just—” 

“What?” Rupert prompted as he hesitated. 

“T just-—think it’s a clumsy way of tying them up, 
that’s all.” 

Rupert looked at him closely, then turned again 
quickly to see, if he could, just what it was about a 
method of tying up a few books that could upset his 
former student so badly. 


Chapter Eight 


» 
Don’r Borner, Mrs. Witson 


THEY WERE ALL Back in the livi i i 

h L ing-room, pairs of ini 

viduals conversing desultorily. It looked ae like th 
Baad to the evening’s end, but Rupert seemed to 

loing his best to keep the talk going, drifting from 

one to another with questions and comments, me: 
while keeping an occasional eye cocked on his t 
former pupils, 

I hear you write a fascinating article each mont 
on the ways and means of keeping one’s body in tri 
for the edification of one’s fellow man,” he obsery 
solemnly, stopping by Janet. 

Righto, chum,” she responded. “Don’t stand the 
and tell me you've never seen it!” 

‘Till now I’ve resisted the efforts of the agent man 
to persuade me to subscribe to the Female’s Hom 
Comforter, or whatever it is, though I’m sure it must. 
ue been smack oy mother’s magazines whose ad- 

rtisements I used to peruse i i 
ieee Pp so avidly during my 

“All I can say is your outlook musi i 

f a t be singular] 

narrow if you don’t read Auntie Janet’ i 4 
arora she told him. ne ouiota 

“A shortcoming I must rectify,” he said, “H: 
peploree send me a sample meu StirenraiG 

“Ah-ah, no free rides, I’ et 
laughed m afraid, Rupert,” she 

He shook his head sadly; then, noticing that Ken- 
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neth was looking neglected and a little sad, he ad- 
dressed him: 

“Still pummeling those books, boy? You were one 
of the hardest workers our school ever experienced.” 

The other smiled. “Well, I’m not exactly knocking 
‘em dead, but it’s not for lack of trying,” he said, 
“Sometimes I can’t help thinking I was really cut out 
to be a hod carrier.” 

“Don’t let it get you down. You always have come 
through, even if it’s been a struggle—and after all, 
knowledge so gained may be more lasting and useful 
than that which comes easily for such ineffable brilli- 
ance as my own.” Rupert waved a languid hand. 

“You called Alice a little while ago, didn’t you, 
Henry?” Mrs, Atwater asked by his elbow. 

Rupert turned as Kentley, looking morose, answered, 
“Yes,” 

“And no word from David,” said Janet, who had 
overheard. 

“No,” Kentley admitted. 

“J don’t think you ought to worry,” Kenneth put in. 
“David’s never had any trouble taking care of him- 

Phillip, who had been sitting at the piano during all 
this, gravely striving to give the impression that he 
was listening to the varied conversation while he 
fought to keep his eyes from the rope that now held 


Stevenson close to Emily Bronté instead of the breath 
from a man’s lungs, arose and walked quickly over to 
the liquor table. 

‘As he took the stopper from the, brandy bottle, he 


heard Brandon at his side. 
“Take it easy, Phillip,” he warned in a low voice. 


q 
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“Rupert's on to something,” Phillip answer: 
through tight lips. 
“He isn’t,” Brandon demurred fiercely; “now let uy 
on the liquor,” 


arm. “You're not going to—” 

“Take your hand off my arm.” Cold anger glitter 
in Phillip’s voice, and after a moment of hesitation, 
Brandon complied. 

“Don't ever again tell me what to do and what no 
to do,” Phillip went on doggedly, his tone harsh ani 
unconsciously somewhat louder than that in whi 
they had been speaking. 

Somewhere in a dim region a pillar had fallen, 
pushed down by a relentless, unseen hand, and a crack 
had appeared in an overarching roof that kept out the 
blasting rays of a strange blood-red sun. Walls crum- 
bled and began to buckle inward, the roof split open 
and sagged down toward him, but he grasped a stout 
branch, freshly broken from its tree so that it still ran 
with the sap, and with it shored up the roof. The walls 
held, he would not be crushed—now he would allow 
no one to touch that branch, for it was his staff and his 
guardian and he would fiercely oppose those who tried 
to take it away... 

“I don’t like it, Brandon,” his lips were saying, “and 
T'm not going to—” 7 

“Keep your voice down’—Brandon’s whisper inter- 


rupted him as Rupert, alert and watchful, approached © 


them—“and have your rotten drink.” 
“T hope I haven’t upset Phillip,” said Rupert. 
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“More likely it’s because he’s been mixing his 


drinks,” Brandon grumbled, 


Rupert looked at him. “You scetn rather upset your- 


self,” he suggested. . 


“Do I?” Brandon returned coldly. P , 
“Yes,” said Rupert decisively. “There's something 


that’s upsetting both of you a great deal,” he contin- 
ued, “Something that—” 


“Excuse me, sir.” It was Mrs. Wilson, standing near 


them, her tray in her hands. 


don said, “Yes?” ‘ 
there's a lady phoning for either Mr. Kentley or 
twater,” she said, ; 
wae ie Alice,” said Mrs. Atwater, coming to- 
ward them, “T’ll talk to her, Henry, she added to 
Kentley, who was: watching them, his face serious. 
“All right,” he replied. Wd 
Be: ai, asa Mrs. Wilson said; “I'll take 
you to the phone.” She escorted Mrs. Atwater to the 
door as the other woman said, “Thank you. ‘ 
When they had gone, Janet nity Ri rane lo 
David could possibly be home?” 
rs voice! was worried as he replied, “I don’t know, 
anet—I hope so.” waited 3 
Ie at GatireW a damper on things, Rupert put in, 
“but if David were home I should think he'd be call- 
ing, rather than Mrs. Kentley.” He glanced meaning- 
fully at their host. “Wouldn’t you, Brandon? 
“] wouldn’t know.” The answer was calm, unruffled. 
“The David I remember,” Rupert commented, ‘was 
very polite—as well as very punctual. 
“He hasn't changed,” the girl said. : nee 
“Of course,” Rupert carried on, “if he isn’t home, 
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where could he be?” j 

The question was apparently directed at no one 
particular, but Phillip came close to stepping to 
side, Prompted to dodge a missile speeding toward hi 

Don’t ask me,” he protested jerkily; “I—d 
know.” ; 

“He might be any number of places,” Bran 
quickly, noting Phillip’s Sota : a 

“Such as?” Rupert prompted. 

Phillip’s eyes avoided both him and Brandon, bi 
they found no other place to rest than on the chi 
from which Mrs. Wilson, during the course of thi 
colloquy, had cleared everything but the cloth and 
candlesticks. There his gaze remained as the oth 
talked on. 

: “Oh, the Harvard Club”—this was Brandon spe 
ing—“or the Bradleys'—they're having a party, I kno 
—or, well, he might even have gone down to Janet’s—’ 
He paused, pursing his lips. 

“Why ?” asked Rupert. 

“Well, perhaps he decided to pick her up, after all,’ 
Brandon suggested. , 

“I phoned my place after I had spoken to Mrs. Kent 
ley,” Janet revealed, _ 

He hadn’t been there,” Kentley contributed. 

'No,” said the girl. “I left a message for him just in 
case, but—” Her voice trailed off expressively. 

‘We might have a better chance of discovering 
where he is now,” Rupert told them, “if we knew 
where he was this afternoon. What do you think, 
Brandon?” 1 
‘i ‘There was a touch of asperity in Brandon’s rejoinder: 
T haven’t the slightest idea where he was this after- 
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noon.” 

“But you do agree it would help if we could find out 
where he was?” Underneath the calm steadiness of the 
yuestion, Phillip thought he detected a foundation of 
uecly challenge in Rupert's voice. His cheek twitched 
\incontrollably. / 

“[—suppose so,” Brandon said. 

To Phillip the halting quality in the reply was 
sereamingly evident. [ hope to God he's getting a belly- 
Jul of Rupert's acuity now, he thought bitterly; the 
Jool—oh, the fool! and then he realized that he must 
he castigating himself, and he wanted to revile himself 
more and to weep. 

Now Mrs. Wilson was back by the chest. She picked 
up the two candlesticks. She removed the cloth, She 
carried them off to the kitchen. 

‘The top of the chest was bare. Phillip looked at it 
and was afraid, 

He remembered that the lock would not work, and 
needle-sharp panic jabbed at him. 

He thought of sitting down on the chest, but Rupert 
was looking at him and he knew he must not. He tried 
to keep his eyes away from it. 

Mr. Kentley was speaking: “David was going to the 
Club to play tennis this afternoon. I know that he got 
there.” 

“You know?” said Rupert. 

“Someone phoned from there with a message that 
David would meet us here,” Kentley explained. 

“Do you know who gave the message ?” asked Ru- 

rt. 

“No, I do not.” 

“Then obviously,” said Rupert, “David must have 
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run into someone at the Club and changed his p! 

You weren’t there today, by any chance, Kenneth?” 

‘No,” was the reply. “I wish I had been.” 

_ “I don’t suppose you or Brandon were there, P. 

lip?” Rupert asked. 

Phillip looked away from the chest. Starting 
speak, he found himself hoarse. He cleared his thr 
and managed to say, “No.” 

“Hardly,” Brandon added, “We had our hands ful 
here, getting ready for the party.” 

“Oh, was there a lot to be done this afternoon?” 

Casual as the question seemed to the others, it held 
menacing .connotation for Phillip, and he could ni 
help but feel that its impact jarred Brandon a little. 

“You know—” Brandon said. 

“Yes,” said Rupert. 

Mrs. Wilson emerged from the dining-room with a 
armload of books and headed for the chest. Philli 
secing her, froze. 

“You didn’t speak to David at all today?” Ru 
went on with his interrogation of Brandon. 

“No. Why do you ask?” 

“I thought he might have phoned,” Rupert 
plained, “to say.he’d be late or something.” 

_ “He didn’t,” Brandon replied evenly. “Neither Phil 
lip nor I have spoken to David since the day we in- 
vited him to the party.” 

“That's odd,” Kentley interjected, and the words, 
coming to Phillip, were ehough to cause him to tur 
his attention fully to what was being said. 

“What do you mean?” Rupert asked quickly. 

‘Why, I thought I heard David on the phone with 
Phillip yesterday morning,” said Kentley. 
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“Really?” said Rupert, He looked at Phillip inquir- 
ingly. ‘ 

“Oh,” said Phillip, “yes. You did. T’'d—forgotten.” 

He knew that he had said it stumblingly, and the 
branch was beginning to crack, but then came Bran- 
don’s voice, so there was safety again for a while: 

“What were you talking to him about, Phillip? Did 
he call about the party?” 

Yes. Of course. About the party, naturally. The spe- 
cial call to the guest of honor. 

“Yes,” he said aloud. “He—well, he wanted to make 
sure of the time. That was all—” 

Mrs. Wilson was standing by the chest. Holding her 
load of books precariously with one hand, she was 
leaning down awkwardly and trying to lift the lid of 
the chest with the other. 

Phillip’s lips drew back from his teeth. There’s no 
room in there for books! he exclaimed, but no one 
heard him, for no sound issued from his set mouth. His 
eyes signaled frantically to Brandon, but the fool had 
not noticed. 

Now Rupert had noticed her and he stepped to the 
chest. “Let me give you a hand, Mrs. Wilson,” he said. 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Cadell,” she said as he bent 
down. 

He gripped the lid with both hands. 

Phillip was dizzy. The room started to darken. He 
realized that in another moment he would sag to the 
floor. No, he thought. No. 

Then Brandon was by the chest too. His hand was 
pressing the lid down. Somehow he made it seem un- 
hurried and casual, but the lid, which Rupert had 
raised an inch or two, was closed firmly. 
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“That's all right, Mrs. Wilson,” he said calmly. “You 
needn't bother to put the books back. Just leave them 
on. be top here.” 

She put the books she had been holding on the t 
of the chest. “All right,” she said, and ee back to the 
dining-room for some more. 

Rupert, who had looked sharply at Brandon when 
the latter had intervened, remained where he was. He 
said nothing. For a moment or two he stared into 
space, 

He looked back at the chest. 

His eyes narrowed slightly. 

Then they suddenly widened. 


Chapter Nine 
Au Revo 


Mrs. Atwater returned from her telephone conversa- 
tion. Her appearance, serious, rather worried in expres- 
sion, contrasted sharply with her demeanor all during 
the party. 

“Henry,” she said to Mr. Kentley, “Alice says she 
hasn’t had a word from David, and she’s getting fran- 
tic.” 

“Pd better talk to her,” Kentley said gruffly. 

“She hung up,” Mrs. Atwater told him. “She began 
to cry so badly she— Oh, Henry, I’m worried]” 

“What did she say?” he asked her, 

“She's been calling every place she could think of 
where he might be—not once, but several times. And 
now— Well, Henry, she’s afraid he might have had an 
accident and wants you to call the police.” 

“The police?” echoed Janet. 

It echoed too in Phillip’s mind: The police. His mind 
went numb and empty, and the word whirled about, 
rattling and scurrying and stirring the dry husks of 
memory. His face was white and strained, he knew; 
his lips felt cold.and he was light-headed— 

“J doubt if that will be necessary, Anita,” Kentley 
said slowly. “David's not a child. I'm sure he’s all 
right. I—” 

He stopped speaking. He squinted his eyes, and in 
an instant all the calm dignity of the man seemed to 
disintegrate. His complexion went ashen and his 
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mouth became shapeless; he looked old, old. 

“Brandon,” he said spiritlessly, “I think I’d better 
home. My wife needs me and—this isn’t like Davi 
He—” The sentence broke off abruptly; his eyes w 
dull, uncomprehending. 

“Of course,” Brandon assured him. “It’s perfectly a 
right; I understand.” 

“May I go with you, Mr. Kentley?” Janet ask 
rather timidly. 

“Thank you, Janet,” he answered heavily; “I'd like 
you to,” 

He and his sister-in-law started to leave the room, 

“T'll_ get your things,” Brandon offered; then: “Oh, 
Mr. Kentley—your books.” 

“Oh.” Kentley accepted them rather passively fro 
Brandon, who had picked them up from a chair. “O! 
yes. Thank you,” he murmured. 

: Brandon accompanied him and Mrs, Atwater to the 
oyer, { 

“T can’t tell you how sorry I am,” he said. His voice, 
deeper than usual, almost flaunted a sympathetic strain. 
“Would you call me as soon as you hear from David ?” 

“T'll be glad to,” Kentley promised. 

“T’'m sure the dear boy will turn up somehow, Hen- 
ty,” Mrs, Atwater said as Brandon got their coats from 
the closet, ‘ 

Janet was about to follow the others out of the liv- 
ing-room when Kenneth called to her rather diffident- 
ly: “Janet—” 

“Yes?” she said, looking at him. 

“This is hardly the time,” he said low, coloring, “but 
—I'm awfully glad we talked—” 

“So am J,” said the girl impulsively; “and David will 
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Pe makes me feel good,” he told her, his voice 
brusque but sincere. “Well—” He held out his hand, 

She took it. “Kenneth—” 

He waited. 

“Why don’t you come with us?” she finished. 4 

He looked pleased and somewhat flustered. “Oh, I~ 

“Please,” she said, still holding his hand. sf 

After a moment he smiled gratefully. “Thanks. 

Brandon walked into the room briskly, carrying a 
coat. “This yours, Janet?” he asked, i 

She dropped Kenneth’s hand. “Yes,” she said coldly. 
“PIL just carry it.” 

She took it and walked to the doorway, stopped, and 
turned to Brandon. i 

“Oh,” she said remotely—“thanks.” She went out. 

Brandon did not respond. He turned back to the 
others, the trace of a satisfied smile on his face. 

“Pll get my hat,” said Kenneth uneasily. \ 

Brandon's smile ie, wider. “Oh?” he said know- 
ingly, “going with Janet?” ih 

Keune mi plainly embarrassed. “Well—yes,” he 
admitted; then: “We're all going.” : 

Brandon fairly beamed at him, “What did I pre- 
dict?” he said smugly. 

Kenneth scowled briefly, started to speak, apparently 
thought better of it, wheeled, and strode into the foyer. 
Brandon followed along behind. i 

Phillip was alone in the living-room with Rupert. 
He watched the other man tensely. ‘ 

Rupert still stood by the chest. He paid no attention 
to Phillip. 

With his eyes still on the other, Phillip walked, first 
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slowly, then faster, to the liquor table. Rupert, 
thought, seemed to be cogitating, oblivious of all 
but his thoughts. 

Phillip, pouring himself another brandy, wonder 
fearfully what those thoughts might be. When Rup: 
turned away, seemingly unconscious of his own movi 
ments, and slowly walked out of the room, Phillip fel 
relief come in a rush that made his hands shake. Hi 
closed his eyes tight, tossed off his drink, and with 
half-strangled sob of relief, poured another. 

With it in his hand, he took up a stance by the lar; 
window and stared at the chest. His eyes were ble 
his mouth loose. 

He was trying not to think of the thing there in the 
chest. He knew that he should not look at it, but his 
will was powerless in the face of the compulsion that 
held him in its grip. 

Suddenly he began to cry, but he checked himself 
somehow. He took a swallow of brandy. Part of it 
spilled on his shirt front. : 


“Good night, Mr. Kentley,” Brandon was saying. “I 
do hope Mrs. Kentley will be better very soon.” 

“Thank you,” Kentley said gruffly. 

“You will call the moment you hear from David?” 
Brandon inquired anxiously, 

“Yes,” Kentley assured him. “Say good night to 
Phillip for us, will you, my boy?” 

“Certainly,” said Brandon, opening the front door. 
“Mrs. Atwater, thank you so much for coming.” 

“Well, thank you for letting me come,” she replied, 
“I’m so sorry we have to leave this way. Good night.” 

Rupert stood in the foyer as Brandon saw his guests 
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t into the hall. Mrs. Wilson, who had arrived to see 
if she could help people with their things, said, “I'll 
get your hat, Mr. Cadell.” ‘ ye 

“Thank you,” Rupert replied absently, listening as 
Brandon bid the others good night outside, 

Mrs. Wilson handed him the hat which she had 
taken from the closet. Without looking, Rupert took 
it and put it on. 

Mrs. Wilson burst into amused laughter. { 

“Well,” he said, surprised, “what seems to be stimu- 
lating your risibles?” ; tn 

“Qh, that’s not your hat,” she explained; “it's way 

too small!” | 
“He took it off and before handing it back to her he 
turned it over and glanced at the inside of it. Then 
suddenly he held it closer to his eyes, turning it a bit 
so that the light would hit inside at a better angle. 

After an instant’s silent inspection he closed his eyes 
as if in utter weariness and gave the hat over to the 
waiting woman. Mrs. Wilson looked at him curiously, 
but said nothing, In a moment she had produced 
another. Wan y 

“Here we are,” she announced, handing it to him, 

Rupert donned it, nodded Mrs. Wilson a wordless 
good night, and was about to leave when Brandon 
came back into the foyer. 

“Oh, you going too?” he asked, : 
“Yes, I must,” Rupert told him, his voice quite ex- 
ssionless. “Good night.” 
PsGood night,” said Brandon, holding the door open 
for him. As he closed the door he heard Rupert saying 
outside: 2 
“Let me carry the books for you, Mr. Kentley. 


Chapter Ten 


One Way or THE OTHER 


Brannon LEANED AcAtnsT the closed door, on his lips 
the smile of the satisfied host whose party has been a 
brilliant success, He let his mind review the various 
high points of the evening: Kenneth’s consternation 
and embarrassment; Janet's indignant explosion (a 
trifle messy, really, but what else could one expect?); 
Kentley’s worry, as well as his revelation he was, ap- 
propriately, a believer in “civilization” or “democracy” 
or something equally silly, a weakling; his own strong 
and unequivocal statement of the realities of life—harsh 
perhaps to the average man, cowering, afraid to face 
facts; Rupert's obvious suspicions and consequent in- 
quiries and innuendos—not too keen, at that, apparent- 
ly, but nonetheless stimulating. Ah! all these were to 
him the very breath of life, he felt; now he could be 
expansive and merry, savoring the memory of these 
things— 

He thought of the body, and the problem of its dis- 
posal; then shrugged it away. A mere detail— 

He extracted a cigarette from his case and lighted it. 
Phillip— Well, perhaps Phillip had not borne up too 
well; he had certainly shown that he was under a 
strain two or three times. He was a little disappointed 
in Phillip—but then perhaps it was due to the drink, 
he reflected. Of course in a way Phillip’s very nervous- 
ness had added to the spice of the peril, but he had 
wanted the boy to share his enjoyment more fully. 
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Still, one couldn't have everything. 

Inhaling luxuriously, he walked into the living- 
room. Phillip stood there in front of the window, quiet, 
holding his drink, facing the chest. 

Brandon’s tone when he spoke was gay and mock- 
ing: “Thank you for a lovely evening.” 

Phillip stared at him, nonplussed for the moment, 
Brandon went on in the same manner: “Good night, 
Good night.” He bowed elaborately. “It’s been charm- 
ing.” Brandon laughed immoderately. “Phillip,” he 
said “this party really deserves to go down in history!” 
He smiled, anxious for the other to join in his mirth, 

Phillip made an impatient gesture, but said nothing. 

“Oh, come on!” Brandon exclaimed almost petulant- 
ly. “It’s all over—and it couldn’t have gone more 
beautifully!” 

“Yes, it could have,” Phillip said, demonstrating ut- 
ter and, to Brandon, inexcusable failure to catch his 
boundless enthusiasm, “without Rupert.” 

“But he was brilliant!” Brandon protested vigorous- 
ly. “He helped me say all the things I wanted to say to 
those idiots. Why, he gave the party the very touch I 
predicted.” 

“The touch of what?” Phillip demanded, and now 
Brandon saw that he was quite drunk, as well as very 
angry. “Prying? Snooping? Or just plain pumping?” 
He moved one hand quickly but awkwardly in a ges- 
ture of passionate reproof, “Do you know how busy he 
was questioning me?” he asked. 

“About what?” 

“What difference 's it make?” Phillip returned eva- 
sively. “You were busy in there arranging that other 
little ‘touch’ of yours,” he said accusingly. 
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“What ‘touch’?” Brandon asked, a little amused. 

“Tying up the books tha’ way!” Phillip said loudly. 

“Oh,” Brandon responded, “I thought that was real- 
ly wonderful. Didn’t you like it?” he asked Phillip 
anxiously, 

“No, Brandon,” Phillip replied, his voice almost 
savage, though slightly muffled by his alcohol-thick- 
ened tongue, “I didn’ like it one bit! You'll ruin ‘every- 
thing with your neat little touches!” 

He ended on what sounded very much like a sob, 
and Brandon said to him sharply, “Keep quiet—Mrs. 
Wilson’s still here!” 

Phillip’s shoulders sagged. He turned and walked to 
the liquor table, his stride noticeably uncertain. 

“Determined to get drunk, aren’t you?” Brandon 
said, sounding quietly disgusted, 

“Tam drunk,” Phillip corrected him sweetly, 

Brandon’s eyes acquired a dangerous glint. “And as 
childish as you were before when you called me a liar,” 
he said, his yoice low, trembling a little. 

“You had no business telling that story,” Phillip re- 
turned defensively, pouring a drink. 

“Why did you lie, anyway?” Brandon said harshly. 

“T had to!” The fury in Phillip’s answer made Bran- 


don take a half step backward. “Have you ever both- 


ered for just one minute to understand how someone 
else might feel?” he said, shrill and rhetorical. 

“Tm not sentimental, if that’s what you mean,” 
Brandon replied coldly. 

“No,” Phillip said, “tha’s not what I mean, but it 
doesn’t matter!” He stared resentfully at Brandon over 
the rim of the glass he had raised to his lips and con- 
tinued scornfully: 
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“Nothing matters except that Mr. Brandon liked the 
party—Mr. Brandon gave the party—Mr. Brandon had 
ad’lightful evening— Well,” he ended, “I had a rotten 
evening,” and drained his glass. 

“Keep drinking,” Brandon warned caustically, “and 
you'll have a worse morning.” 

“At least if I have a hangover it'll be all mine,” 
Phillip muttered. 

At this, Brandon remained silent for a moment or 
two, studying his young companion. Phillip appeared 
to be making a heroic effort to control himself. After 
all, it occurred to him, it would pay to give him a hand 
over this rough spot, Brandon realized in a dim sort 
of a way that he needed Phillip, and, much more clear- 
ly, that Phillip could be of use to him, He supposed it 
was worth a little cajolery, a little soothing of the boy’s 
tender and doubtless bruised spirit. He would be re- 
lenting, Brandon decided. 

“You know, Phillip,” he said quietly, his smile 
brotherly and affectionate, “I've been thinking. We de- 
serve a real holiday after it’s all over.” 

Phillip might not have heard, for all the indication 
he gave, His eyes were dull, undiscerning. 

“Where would you like to go?” Brandon continued, 
eager for a sign of response from the other. “Of course, 
I suppose we really should come back here for a few 
days first,” he admitted. “Otherwise it might look a 
little queer.” 

“T’'ve been praying I’d wake up and find we hadn’t 
done it yet,” Phillip said, as though talking to himself. 

“But why?” Brandon was incredulous—judging 
from his tone, a little shocked as well. 

Phillip looked at him now, his face drawn, his eyes 
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showing the threat of unmistakable panic. “I—I’m 
scared to death, Brandon,” he confessed miserably. His — 
voice trembled. “‘I think we’re going to get caught.” 

Brandon dismissed his fears with a laugh. “There’s 
not a chance,” he declared. “Oh, there was, I suppose,” 
- went on; “but not any more. Why, we're practical- 

y— 

Hearing a sound, he broke off, “Is that you, Mrs. 
Wilson?” he called. 

He moved toward the door and she stepped into the 
room, 

“Tl need a key to get in and clean up in the morn- 
ing—that is, if you’re still planning to drive up to the 
farm tonight.” 

“Oh, we're driving up, all right,” Brandon assured 
her. He took a key: from his pocket and handed it to 
her, “Here’s mine.” 

“Thanks,” she said. “That's good—I mean your go- 
ing up for a while. I think you both need the rest— 
you don’t look too well, either of you.” 

Brandon smiled, “Well, we've been trying to do too 
much, I suppose.” He waited for her to leave. 

“OF course,” she went on, “I could do with a rest 
myself, I want both of you to come back to town as 
brown as berries.” 

“We will,” Brandon promised. 

“Well, I’m off,” she said. “Enjoy yourselves—don’t 
forget to write, and—mind your P’s and Q’s!” 

Brandon escorted her to the door. After she had 
gone, he walked to the hall telephone. 

Inside, Phillip heard him dialing a number. He 
snapped out of his alcoholic torpor with a jerk. 
“Who're you calling?” he demanded, his voice high 
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and sharp. 

“Only the garage,” Brandon called back over his 
shoulder, “Hello—this is Mr. Brandon. Would you 
send my car around, please? .. . Yes, right away... « 
Thank you.” : 

Hanging up, he returned to the living-room. Going 
straight to the chest, he began taking the books off the 
top, setting them on the floor. : 

Unable to bring himself to help, Phillip stood watch- 
ing Brandon’s every motion with frozen, horrified 
fascination. 

When the chest was finally cleared, Brandon 
straightened up. Phillip had not been asked to give a 
hand; indeed, he thought, Brandon seemed to relish 
the task—preparing for the revelation of the sacrifice. 

Brandon took a breath, his head held high, He 
grasped the lid, then hesitated, 

Phillip thought that he would never move, standing 
there, half bent over the chest, holding the lid open a 
little way. Two or three inches the gap was. He felt 
unable to draw a breath, and he wanted to shout to 
Brandon to do one thing or the other—anything to re- 
lieve him of this malevolent, inexorable strangling sen- 
sation. 

Actually it could have been only a second or two be- 
fore Brandon let go the lid, “We'd better draw the 
curtains,” he said quietly. 

With a-tearing gasp of relief, Phillip tottered over to 
the big window, reaching for the pull cord, Brandon. 
went quickly to the side windows. Yes, he’s eager, 
Phillip thought, he wants to get at it. 

The doorbell buzzed. 

Phillip spoke in a shrill, piercing whisper, “Who’s 
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that?” His face worked. “Brandon,” he said, “Brandon, 
who’s that?” 

Brandon replied, “Probably the garage man with my 
car keys.” Nevertheless, he hastened back to the pile of 
books on the floor and began to load them back onto 
the chest, working rapidly. 

“Answer it,” he directed Phillip without looking at 
him. 2 ; 

“There hasn’t been time for him to get here,” Phillip 
protested hoarsely. 

“Well, then, maybe Mrs. Wilson’s forgotten some- 
thing and had to come back for it,” Brandon surmised. 
“Answer the bell, Phillip!” 

Phillip swallowed. His mouth dry, he managed to 
get out, “Brandon—couldn’t we pretend we're not 
home?” 

Now he was imploring, begging of this man whom, 
a short while ago, he had defied, Still, he didn’t care; 
there was no conscious choice between the role of a 
craven and an attempt at maintaining some semblance 
of self-respect. He slid without resistance into the 
morass of fear, and dank tendrils grasped at him, 
curling— 

“With all these lights on?” Brandon snapped. “An- 
swer itl” t 

The lights—my God, yes, the lights! Phillip thought, 
and surrendering, lurched into the hall. 

Brandon was placing the last of the books back on 
the chest as Phillip’s voice, a bit quavery—Brandon 
ground his teeth—floated back to him: 

“Who is it? .. . Oh—” 


Then he came rushing back into the room, his - 


mouth loose, his eyes like those of a hunted animal 
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cornered by the pursuers—an animal without the will 
or the courage to resist. 

“Brandon,” he gasped— “Brandon, it’s Rupert!” 

“What?” Brandon grabbed his arm, scowling. 

“He wants to come up,” Phillip whimpered. “He 
says he left his cigarette case here and he wants to 
come up!” 

Brandon relaxed his grip and his face lost some of 
its hardness. “Well, let him come,” he said. 

“But you know he’s lying!” Phillip jabbered, “He's 
caught on! He didn’t leave any—” ‘ 

“Shut up and get back to the phone,” Brandon in- 
terrupted harshly. A 

“I won't.” Phillip said it flatly, although his voice 
trembled pitifully. { 

“Get back to that phone, you fool!” Brandon barked 
at him furiously. 

Phillip let his head swing from side to side. “Bran- 
don, I can't,” he protested, ending the statement with 
a hollow-sounding moan. 

“You've got to,” the other insisted, taking a threat- 
ening step toward him. 

“No,” Phillip said. “He knows, and I’m not going 
to—” 

Brandon struck him a heavy blow across the face. 
“Now shut your damned mouth,” he said savagely. 

Phillip, staggering back from the slap, caught him- 
self and, one hand pressed to his face, watched Bran- 
don walk swiftly into the foyer. 

Brandon picked up the dangling house phone. “Ru- 
pert? ... Come on up... . Oh, of course not—he’s 
just a little tight... . No, we'll find it in no time... . 
Right.” 
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Hanging up, he returned quickly to the living-room. 
He saw Phillip sitting on the edge of a chair by the 
piano, rocking back and forth numbly in silent agony. 
He went over to him, his step decisive. 

“Phillip,” he said gratingly. Getting no response, he 
repeated, “Phillip, listen to me. Rupert is on his way 
up now and you've got to pull yourself together!” 


He watched the other keenly for a moment; then: 


“Phillip, did you hear me?” 
Phillip remained still, apparently dazed; he had not 
heard, Brandon realized, 


“Come on,” he urged fiercely; “take another drink if — 


you need it, but get hold of yourself and keep your 


mouth shut—it'll be over in five minutes. I don’t know — 


how much, if anything, Rupert knows, but I promise 
you he'll be out of here in five minutes—one way or 
the other.” 


Phillip raised his head and stared at him and Bran- _ 


don knew that he had at last succeeded in piercing the 
youth’s armor of panic. 
“Phillip,” he said slowly and forcefully, “for those 


five minutes you must pull yourself together, do you _ 


understand?” 

Phillip shook his head now, his eyes wide and un- 
blinking. “Brandon—” he began. . 

Brandon’s arm shot out and he grasped the other 
with a power that brought quick tears into Phillip’s 
eyes. “Now look!” Brandon’s voice was rasping, 
pitched higher than before. “I am not going to be 
caught because of you or anybody else!” 

The upstairs bell rang and Phillip seemed to shrink, 
his face quivering uncontrollably. Brandon looked 
down at him in disgust. 
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“No one is going to get in my way now!” he an- 
nounced savagely. Turning quickly, he hurried out of 
the room, though he did not immediately go to the 
front door. 
In a minute the doorbell rang again, and Phillip was 
dimly aware of Brandon’s returning footsteps, quick- 
paced, determined-sounding. 


Chapter Eleven 


Car anv Mouse 


Puitur sAw THE GUN in Brandon’s hand. A gun—his 
mind struggled feebly with its meaning, as if he were 
contronted with a problem of vast magnitude, beyond 
the scope of his perception. A gun—a gun— 

He watched Brandon’s hands crack it open, check 
the cartridges— A gun in Brandon’s hands; it hit him 
then, and its significance registered in his conscious- 
ness; the danger, clear now and unmistakable, over- 
whelmed him, and he could do nothing but wait, 
though inwardly he protested— 

The bell sounded once again and Brandon brushed 
past him, his breathing audible, putting the gun into 
his pocket. Then, after a moment, he heard the door 
being opened. 

“Sorry to bother you, Brandon,” he heard Rupert 
say. 

Brandon’s voice came in reply: “It’s no bother at all. 
Come in.” 

Rupert entered the living-room ahead of Brandon 
and dropped his hat casually on a chair. 

“T knew you were leaving for the farm tonight, so I 
didn’t want to be left without my case,” he said, glan- 
cing around; then: “Hello, Phillip.” 

“Hello,” Phillip responded, his voice low but ap- 
parently fairly well under control. 

“T didn’t mean to alarm you before,” Rupert said, 
observing him keenly. 
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“Oh, you didn’t alarm him,” Brandon interposed 
swiftly. “Phillip’s just slightly antisocial tonight.” 

“Oh,” said Rupert, “I thought perhaps—” 

Brandon cut him off abruptly. “Any idea where you 
left the case?” he asked, careful gaze riveted on the 
returned guest. 

“No,” Rupert answered cheerfully, “none at all.” He 
gave the other a disingenuous smile. “Completely un- 
like me to forget the thing, isn’t it?” 

Brandon regarded him coldly and offered no com- 
ment in reply, waiting. 

“ suppose a psychoanalyst would say I didn’t really 
forget it,” Rupert went on easily. “I unconsciously left 
it because I really wanted to come back—” He looked 
at the pair whimsically, a gleam of what appeared to 
be mild self-interrogation in his eye. 

“But why should I want to come back?” he asked 
perplexedly. 

“Yes—why?” echoed Phillip, not meeting Rupert's 
unwelcome gaze. 

“For the pleasure of our company,” Brandon sug- 
gested heavily, “or another drink, perhaps?” 

“That's an idea,” Rupert said pleasantly. “May I 
have one for the road?” 

Brandon started for the liquor table. “Of course—a 
short one, Rupert?” 

“No,” the other replied, “I'd prefer a long one—if 
you don’t mind.” 

“Not at all,” said Brandon, but he seemed to change 
his mind about getting it for Rupert-himself. “Phillip,” 
he said, stopping, “will you fix Rupert a drink?” 

Phillip hesitated for a second or two, then moved for 
the first time since Rupert had re-entered the room, 
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going across to mix a highball. 

Rupert had strolled over to the chest. “Now let’s 
see,” he mused, “the last I remember having the case 
was when I was here—” 

Brandon watched him, alert and tense, breathing 
steadily only with an effort. 

Rupert continued, glancing about near him: “I was 
about to open the chest for Mrs. Wilson—” 

He picked up two or three books, apparently not 
noticing that as he did so Brandon took a quick step 
toward him. 

“when you came over, Brandon,” he finished. 

Brandon stood still, stony-visaged and silent, and 
Phillip watched covertly from his position by the 
liquor table. 

Rupert turned away from the chest, his face puzzled 
and uncertain, and Phillip, exhaling sighingly, splashed 
some whisky down:the outside of the tall glass. 

“But then what?” Rupett demanded of himself. “I 
think I~” He swung back to the chest with a random 
movement. ; 

“Why look!” he exclaimed, bending quickly to pick 
something from among the books on the chest top. 
“fJere it is!” He exhibited the case for their benefit. 
“Right where I left it!” 

Oh, yes, right where he left it! Phillip thought de- 
spairingly as he went on, half-blindly, making Rupert’s 
drink, in his mind’s eye the picture of the chest ten 
minutes or so before, swept bare of the books. Ina way, 
he understood now that this must be the beginning of 
the end, but, strangely, he felt something akin to relief 
hit him for just a moment. 

“Gentlemen, I beg your pardon,” Rupert was say- 
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ing—“most humbly.” He smiled’ contritely; then: 
“May I still have that drink anyway?” 

“OF course,” Brandon said tightly. 

“You really don’t mind?” asked Rupert. 

“Why should we?” 

“Oh,” said Rupert, “you might be—” He paused, 
smiling from onc to the other. 

“What?” Brandon prompted, 

_“Tired,” Rupert finished. “You're quite sure it’s all 
right?” he went on anxiously. 

Something seemed to be slowly tearing in Phillip’s 
mind, destroying the fabric of his slim residue of con- 
trol. Any more of this, he felt, would be beyond his 
ability tu take. 

“He said you could have it!” he burst out, almost 
hysterically. 

“Well, thank you,” said Rupert, staring at him and 
looking mystified. 

Brandon walked quickly to the table. “Don’t mind 
Phillip,” he advised with a sharp glance at his young 
companion. “I’m afraid he’s had a few too many.” 

He took the highball which Phillip had mixed and 
brought it to Rupert. 

“Why not?” Rupert said lightly, accepting the drink 
and sitting himself down in the chair which Phillip 
had vacated. “After all, it was a party.” He looked at 
Brandon innocently. 

Brandon fell silent again. Phillip, noticing, felt un- 
easy; it was not at all like Brandon to be at a loss for 
words, 

“Tt’s very pleasant,” Rupert remarked cozily, “to sit 
here with a good drink and good company.” 

“Tm glad,” Brandon said fatuously. 
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“Don’t let me be in the way,” Rupert went on, set- 
tling down in a more comfortable position in the chair. 

“Of what?” said Brandon, whose eyes, constantly 
hovering on the brink of challenge, never left the other 
man’s, 

“T know you have things to do,” Rupert said smooth- 
ly. The pause which followed these words seemed to 
Phillip laden with significance. 

“What do you mean?” Brandon fairly snapped the 
words. 

“Packing last-minute odds and ends,” Rupert replied. 
“You are driving up to Connecticut tonight, aren’t 
you?” he asked in bland tones. 

“Yes,” Brandon assented, “but we're all packed”— 
meaningfully. 

“All ready,” Rupert observed unconcernedly, “ex- 
cept for one guest who must be gotten rid of.” 

He set his glass down on a small table at hand and 
took out his cigarette case. “Well, I'll be off,” he told 
them cheerfully, “as soon as I finish my drink.” 

Brandon came to him then, offering his lighter. 
“There’s no need to hurry, Rupert,” he assured his 
former teacher. He held the flame to the cigarette as 
Rupert puffed. 

“Thanks. I would like to stay a bit.” Rupert inhaled 
and let the smoke dribble from his nostrils. “Perhaps 
even see you off,” he added. 

Brandon straightened up, slipping the lighter back 
into his pocket, looking directly at Rupert, his lips 
tight. 

“I always hate to go home after a party,” Rupert 
continued, appearing to have missed the other’s reac- 
tion, “particularly if the evening has been unusually 
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stimulating—or strange. Like this evening.” 

Phillip raised his glass to his lips jerkily and took a 
quick swallow. “What do you mean, ‘strange’?” he 
could not help asking huskily. 

Rupert glanced at him, then turned to Brandon. 
“Did I say ‘strange,’ Brandon?” he asked. 

“Well,” Brandon replied, “you often pick words for 
sound rather than for meaning.” A cold wraith of a 
smile played on his lips. 

“I don’t really know what I meant,” Rupert said 
slowly, “unless I was thinking of David.” 

After a moment of waiting, Brandon asked softly, 
“What was strange about David?” 

“His not showing up,” said Rupert. “You don’t sup- 
pose anything did happen to him, do you?” He re- 
garded Brandon with wide eyes. 

“What could have?” Brandon said shortly. 

“Oh,” Rupert hazarded, “he might have been run 
over or held up—” 

“In broad daylight?” Brandon objected. 

“That’s right”—Rupert snapped his fingers—“I’d 
forgotten.” He reached aside for his drink. .“It must 
have been broad daylight when it happened.” 

“When what happened?” Brandon's hand went to 
the pocket into which he had put the gun. 

When what happened? The words echoed, uncon- 
sciously ironic, in Phillip’s brain. And then came the 
answer, so detached and irresponsible that he found it 
hard to repress a nervous little giggle: Why, when the 
victim, a member of the well-known inferior class, was 
liquidated by the dictatorship of the non-proletariat. 

Liquidate—that was a good word, he knew, but he 
didn’t like victim (he preferred s#dject to that) and he 
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was about to express an objection, but suddenly his 
mind cleared and came back to the actual. 

Rupert had raised his glass to his lips and was sip- 
ping his highball, but his gaze seemed to be directed 
at the bulge in Brandon’s pocket and, perhaps, his face 
had lost a little color; still, when he spoke, his voice 
‘was even enough: 

“J don’t see why you're so edgy, Brandon, though of 
course words are often misleading, I meant simply 
whatever did happen to David. Nothing, 1 suppose.” 

Brandon relaxed now, his hand partly emerging 
from his pocket as Rupert, his face sober but calm, 
slowly put his glass down, rose from the chair, and 
deliberately turned his back to Brandon. 

To Phillip he appeared to be staring down at the 
chest, and he noticed that Brandon's hand stayed half 
in that pocket as they waited a moment in silence. 

“Still,” Rupert said, keeping his back toward Bran- 
don, “where is he?” 

“What’s your theory?” Brandon said thinly, his 
voice low and on guard, 

“My theory?” Rupert, turning now to face him, 
looked genuinely surprised. “Hardly mine,” he pro- 
tested, “I was considering Janet’s for the moment.” 

“Janet’s theory?” said Brandon, momentarily puz- 
zled, “I didn’t know she had one.” 

“Yes you do,” Rupert corrected him gravely. “I 
couldn’t help overhearing earlier in the evening when 
she and you were holding a rather heated discussion 
on the subject of David—heated on her part, of course, 
not on yours,” he ended. 

Brandon said nothing, watching and waiting. 

"J gathered she thought you had kidnaped David,” 
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Rupert went on, “or did something to prevent him 
from coming to the party.” 

Brandon's unwinking gaze was cold. “I’m not inter- 
ested in Janet’s prattle,” he said brusquely. He looked 
intently at the other man. “But you always interest 
me, Rupert,” he said. 

Rupert accepted this with a little nod of the head, as 
though to recognize a compliment. 

“Do you think I kidnaped David, Rupert?” The 
question came from Brandon’s lips soft, almost velvety. 

“Tt’s the sort of thing that would have appealed to 
you at school,” Rupert said noncommittally, his tone 
frank. “For the excitement—the danger.” 

“It would be slightly more difficult to pull off now, 
though, don’t you think?” Brandon demanded, sound- 
ing bolder now, as if the other’s answer had dulled the 
edge of his suspicion. 

“Oh,” said Rupert, “you'd find a way.” 

“How?” Brandon asked. “I mcan—suppose you were 
I.” He looked quizzically at Rupert, and Phillip, real- 
izing that Brandon must be determined to test how 
much the other really knew, flinched. “How would 
you—get David out of the way?” 

Phillip, distressed as he was, could still detect the 
constraint in Brandon’s voice. 

Rupert’s reply, in contrast, came light and uncon- 
cerned: “Oh, you're much better at that sort of thing 
than I am, Brandon.” 

“But what would you do—if you were 1?” Brandon 
persisted. The tenseness was still there, though not 
quite so evident now. 

“Well—” Rupert picked up his glass and sipped de- 
liberately before answering. Then he put it down, 
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smiling. “If I wanted to get rid of David,” he said 
(Phillip wondered if he had subtly emphasized the 
phrase get rid of, but he could not be sure), “first I'd 
invite him for a drink—at the Club or at some quiet 
little bar—” 

He paused, and Brandon waited for more, his whole 
face alight with eagerness. 

“Better yet,’ Rupert continued, “I’d invite him here 
—so no one would see us together.” 

“That’s good,” Brandon commented, his aplomb ap- 
parently fully recovered. “No witnesses.” He approved 
of that angle, his inflection revealed. “Then what?” he 
pressed. 

“Well, let’s see—” Rupert said. “David would ar- 
tive—” 

Not wanting to remember, Phillip still had to watch 
as Brandon again opened the door, admitting David 
Kentley, good-looking, broad-shouldered, and husky, 
so emphatically alive (for a little while). 

“Ei, Brandon.” 

“Good afternoon, David—we're so glad you could 
make it early like this.” 

“Glad to do it— Hi, Phillip.” 

“Hello, David.” 

“Td take his hat in the hall,” Phillip heard Rupert 
say, seeing Brandon stiffen slightly at the words, “and 
bring him in here.” 

“As a matter of fact it’s quite a treat to come ahead 
of the rest for a couple of drinks. I don’t like to drink 
much in front of Dad—he’s strong for temperance you 
know, though not a teetotaler. So 1 admit I practice a 
little harmless deception on him occasionally.” 

“But ‘what tangled webs we weave—, you know, 
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David— But seriously we've some quite good bonded 
ue on hand and we'll crack a bottle of it present- 
Ly? 

“Wonderful! Isn’t this a rather special affair?” 

“Oh, a combined farewell and pre-debut party for 
Phillip—he’s going up to the farm for a time so he can 
practice in peace—then comes his debut in Town 
Hall.” 

“Phill Congratulations, old man—that’s great!” 

“Td offer him a drink,” said Rupert, “and then he’d 
probably sit down—” 

“Well, let’s not stay standing any longer—here, sit 
in this one, David.” 

“Thank you. Feels good to relax.” 

“Of course it does. How was your tennis game this 
afternoon, good as always?” 

“Well, not bad—not bad at all. Say, I hope these 
clothes are okay—I scarcely had time to go home for a 
change and still get here ahead of the others.” 

“Oh, we realized you wouldn’t—anyway, it’s per- 
fectly all right, fellow, all very informal, you know.” 

“Good. It's nice to see you guys again.” 

“Isn't it, though—old friends are best friends. Well, 
just make yourself comfortable there—help yourself to 
a cigarette. Phillip, give David a brief preview of your 
soon-to-be-critically-acclaimed virtuosity while I make 
some highballs.” 

Phillip realized suddenly that Rupert had not said 
anything for several seconds. His expression was rapt, 
thoughtful. 

“Yes, you've got David sitting in the chair,” Brandon 
prodded. “Go on.” 

“Now,” Rupert said, “David was very strong, as I 
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recall, 0 he’d probably have to be knocked out—” 

He paused, steepling his fingers and frowning. 
Then: “Oh, I know—I’d have Phillip play the piano 
while I walked quietly behind the chair—” 

Phillip released his breath in a long exhalation. He 
was getting it all wrong; why, it was he, Phillip, who 
had come up quietly behind David's chair— 

“_and hit him on the head with something,” Rupert 
finished his sentence. “Now his body would fall for- 
ward limply to the floor—” 

Yes, the body had sagged, slumping, all floppity, to 
the floor—as the cord slipped from suddenly nerveless 
fingers— 

“Just knocked out?” Brandon asked. 

“Yes, just knocked out,” Rupert endorsed, still wear- 
ing his mask of thoughtfulness. 

“What do you do with him now?” Brandon still 
sounded eager—like a youngster spurring one of his 
elders to go on with a told story, Phillip thought. 

He looked at Brandon then, just in time to see his 
hand sliding once more into the pocket, The man’s 
face was completely revelatory, in that instant, of his 
homicidal determination, Phillip swung his frightened 
glance to Rupert and saw that their old schoolmaster 
had turned slightly and was regarding the chest. 

Phillip wanted to raise the glass he held to his lips, 
but he found himself unable to move; in another mo- 
ment he expected to hear the report of the gun and see 
Rupert falling—another body slumping down— 

“Well, I—” Rupert hesitated, then moved away from 
the chest a bit, toward the door. “I think I'd get Phillip 
to help me carry him out of the room,” he said, “down 
the back stairs, and together we'd put him into the 
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car.” 

He turned on them an expression of bright inquiry 
which said, Am I right? so ingenuously that Brandon 
came forward, relaxed and easy, a momentary smile of 
relief on his face. 

“You'd be scen,” he pointed out. 

“What?” said Rupert, as though he had been 
clumsily jarred from a position attained through ardu- 
ous mental reconstruction. The look that he gave Bran- 
don was quite convincingly blank. 

“You said yourself,” Brandon explained, “if anything 
did happen, it must have happened in broad daylight.” 
His manner was half-condescending. 

“So I did,” Rupert admitted. “I'd forgotten— That 
pri I'd have to hide the body some place until 

lark.” 

There was something intangible in Rupert’s manner 
as he said this that penetrated Phillip’s rather dulled 
comprehension. In that instant he was certain that all 
Rupert’s remarks were part of an elaborate game de- 
signed to trick Brandon into a damning admission. 

“Yes, you would,” the latter said now, and to Phillip 
there was no indication that he was aware of what 
Cadell was doing. “But where, Rupert?” > 

Rupert strolled back to the chest before he replied 
and, with his back to it, reassumed his mask of inno- 
cence, now as clear as day to Phillip Morgan. 

“Well—” he began slowly. 

The crash of Phillip’s glass, hurled violently into the 
fireplace, interrupted him. He and Brandon turned to 
stare at the younger man. 

Phillip’s own gaze, after an instant of bleak, unsee- 
ing perusal of the shattered pieces on the hearth, darted 
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wildly around the room. 

“Cat and mouse, cat and mouse,” he gabbled, dis- 
traught and unheeding. 

“Phillip!” Brandon snapped at him warningly. 

He did not hear. Walking unsteadily to the liquor 
table, he selected another glass and sloshed brandy into 
it from the bottle. 

“Only which is the cat and which is the mouse?” he 
mumbled, the words perfectly audible to the other two 
men, though manifestly directed to no one but himself. 

Brandon was beside him. “That's enough of that,” 
he said fiercely. 

“Mind your own business,” Phillip retorted, proceed 
ing to drink the brandy down with one gulp. 

“That’s enough, Phillip!” j 

Phillip was beyond comprehending the menace in 
the words, “I told you before: mind your own busi- 
ness,” he said sharply. 

After a moment's hesitation, Brandon turned back to 
Rupert with a shrug, “Well, it really isn’t my business,” 
he said. “I’m not his keeper.” 


Chapter Twelve 


Tue Enp or THe Party 


Rupert Looxen av Purup, then, questioningly, at 
Brandon. 

“With Phillip in this condition, there really doesn’t 
seem to be much point in your staying, Rupert,” Bran- 
don said brusquely, “That is”—he paused significantly 
—“unless you came back to find something besides 
your cigarette case.” 

“You mean, for example,” Rupert took him up 
coolly, “to find whether you’d really gotten rid of 
David?” 

“Yes.” Brandon said the word flatly. “That’s just 
what I mean.” 

No one said anything for a while, Rupert, even to 
Phillip, who stood swaying slightly by the liquor table, 
was now obviously conscious of the threatening hand 
in Brandon's pocket. Finally he smiled. 

“You're as romantic as Janet,” he said disarmingly. 
“T don’t think for one moment that you kidnaped 
David.” 

An answering smile came to Brandon’s lips and the 
hand came back into sight. God, Phillip thought, he 
goes up and goes down and then back up, and he 
doesn’t know he’s on a seesaw. 

“Oh, I admit Janet put the notion in my head,” 
Rupert said, “but I’d never have mentioned it—if it 
weren't that you scemed to be carrying fear of discov- 
ery there in your pocket.” 
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“What?” Brandon might have gaped, so patent was 
his surprise, although the fact could well have been 
obvious to a child. ; 

“That is a gun, isn’t it?” Rupert asked abruptly. 

“Oh—” Brandon looked down, then away, confused, 
a child caught in a crude attempt at deception. 

“That teased my suspicions more than anything,” 
Rupert said. His tone became admonitory: “To tell the 
truth, Brandon, it really scares me a little.” He looked 
reproachful. 

Brandon laughed then, somewhat self-consciously, 
but seemingly recovering nicely. 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” he said. “I don’t blame you, but—”, 
he pulled the gun out and tossed it onto the. piano. 
“There, you can relax now.” 

He grinned and said confidingly, “I have to take it 
up to the country—there have been several burglaries 
in the vicinity lately and poor ‘Mother's been a bit on 
edge.” 

He went to Phillip’s side. “Finished?” he asked. 

“All right,” said Phillip, his former defiance waver- 
ing now. He downed the last of his drink quickly and 
stood still, unspeaking, feeling empty and lost. 

“Odd the way one can pyramid simple and innocent 
facts into wild fantasies, isn’t it?” Rupert commented. 

“We all do it,” Brandon assented, taking Phillip’s 
empty glass from his hand. “About finished, Rupert?” 

He set the glass down on the table and turned out a 
lamp, his actions announcing as clearly as words that 
he considered the evening at an end, the questioning 
over. 

As he did so, Rupert moved unostentatiously so as 
to put himself between Brandon and the gun. Phillip 
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saw him do this, but he did not realize the action’s 
significance, 

“Tl be running along,” Rupert said, making no 
move to leave. His hand, in a perfectly natural motion, 
patted the outside of his right coat pocket; then the 
hand slipped in. 

“It's a lovely night,” he said casually. “You'll be driv- 
ing up in good weather.” 

His hand came out of the pocket, holding some 
small object or other. As he went on talking he turned 
slowly, so that what he had in his hand came into 
Phillip’s field of vision. 

It was a short length of rope, 

Phillip recognized it, and his mind went blank, re- 
fusing to admit what his eyes tried to tell him. 

“T almost wish I were going with you,” Rupert was 
saying. “It might be rather exciting, Driving at night 
always is, but driving with you and Phillip now might 
have an additional element of—” 

Suddenly the mental block which had been set up in 
his mind gave way, surrendering to the testimony of 
his vision, and the rope stood out clear, unmistakably 
registered, white and glistening, the strands discern- 
ible— 

The branch that shored up the arching, cracked roof 
splintered and cracked open with a rending tear, and 
the roof itself caved inward, the surrounding walls of 
his refuge trembled and tottered, then collapsed with a 
roar, and he was alone in the open, unprotected— 

The rope was before his eyes, huge; then it was 
looped—and he saw that it was performing its task, the 


.ends held by two gloved and straining hands— 


“He's got it!” His voice was a rasping whisper. 
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Brandon turned inquiringly, startled. 

“He's got itl” he screamed. Plunging past Ruper 
he grabbed the gun from the piano. ‘ 

He pointed the gun at Rupert, trembling. 

“Phillip!” Brandon’s exclamation was puzzled as 
well as alarmed. 

“He knows,” Phillip sobbed to himself. “He knows. 
He knows, he knows—” 

“All right, Phillip,” Brandon said soothingly, start- 
ing toward-him. “Easy, boy. I’ll take care of—” 

But Phillip swung away to avoid him, turning the 
gun so that it covered both of them. 

“No you won't!” he shrilled at Brandon, who 
stopped short, staring white-faced at Phillip. 

“Td just as soon kill you as kill him,” he told Bran- 
don through set teeth—“sooner.” Then, savagely: “This 
is what you wanted, isn’t it? For somebody else to 
know—somebody else to see how brilliant you are? 
Just like in school— Well, I told you he’d find out! 

“But you had to have him here,” he shouted hyster- 
ically, “and now we're done for! Now he knows! Now 
he” 

“Shut up,” Brandon shouted back at him, “Shut up, 
you fool!” 

“No!” Phillip yelled. “You made me do it, and I 
hate you—I hate both of us—I don’t care any—” 

As he screamed his defiance at Brandon he had un- 
knowingly turned toward him. Rupert suddenly 
stepped in close to him and grabbed for the gun. 

Startled, Phillip pulled the trigger and a shot 
boomed out, but Rupert grappled with him, got his 
hands on the gun, and wrenched it from his grasp. 

As he did so he hurled the boy away from him. Off 
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balance, Phillip staggered and fell half on the piano 
bench, one shoulder and arm crashing down on the 
treble keys. He buried his head in his arms then, re- 
maining there where he had fallen, and started to 
‘weep. 

“Stupid, babbling drunk!” Brandon said in a dis- 
gusted voice. “I’m sorry, Rupert.” He came toward 
him, hand extended. 

Rupert had taken out a handkerchief and was using 
it to sponge blood from his hand, which had been 
grazed by the bullet. As he did so he was careful to 
keep the gun pointed directly at Brandon, the action 
being more or less camouflaged by the handkerchief. 

“That’s all right,” he said to Brandon, who, perceiv- 
ing the direction in which the gun was pointing, with 
Rupert’s finger apparently ready on the trigger, had 
stopped in his tracks. “When you really want to kill, 
you don’t miss—not at that range.” 

He blotted more blood from the back of his hand, 
keeping his eyes steadily on Brandon. 

“Oh, of course he didn’t want to kill you,” Brandon. 
said, unable for the moment to look anywhere but at 
the gun. “He didn’t know what he was doing—any 
more than he knew what he was saying.” 

He inched closer to Rupert, raising his eyes now to 
the other's face as he went:on confidingly: “He—I 
didn’t want anyone to know this, Rupert, -but—he's 
been developing into an.alcoholic, 2 dipsomaniac—” 

Rupert gestured with the gun—a slight, careful 
movement—as he put the handkerchief back into his 
pocket. 

“Please step over there, Brandon,” he said quietly. 

Brandon stood still for an instant, studying Rupert’s 
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face, then decided to do as he was told. 

As he moyed he talked, a flow of words which only 
partly covered a mood of desperation: “Phillip’s drunk, 
Rupert; you can’t take those nightmare ideas of his 
seriously. Why, he—” 

Rupert made him stop. “Brandon, I’m tired,” he 
said. “In a way, I’m frightened, too— I just don’t want 
to fence any more.” 

With Brandon standing back against the far wall, 
he sidled slowly toward the chest. 

“What are you going to do?” Brandon demanded, 
his hands clenching spasmodically. 

“1 don’t want to, Brandon—but I am going to look 
inside that chest.” 

“Are you crazy?” Brandon's voice did not rise ap- 
preciably as he said it, but there was in it a strange 
timbre, one that suggested, perhaps, the beginning 
thrum of a taut wire in a rising wind. 

“Am I crazy?” Rupert repeated. “I hope so—I hon- 
estly hope so,” he said slowly. 

Brandon extended a tense hand. “Rupert, this has 
nothing to do with you,” he averred unsteadily. 
“Don't” 

“I’ve got to,” Rupert said doggedly. 

“Rupert!” Brandon was pleading now, without hope 
in his voice, His outstretched hand fell slowly to his 
side; he stood motionless then. 

“T’ve got to look inside that chest.” 

The other said nothing for a moment, his eyes going 
cold and bleak. Phillip had not moved from his posi- 
tion on the piano bench, his head still down, though 
his weeping was lessening, 

“All right!” The words shot from Brandon, whip- 
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like, venomous: “Go ahead and look!” 

Rupert was beside the chest. He paused, still pointing 
the gun at Brandon, his face weary and old-looking, 
before he reached down with his free hand, groping 
for the lid of the chest, 

Brandon’s face contorted, became a vicious mask, “I 
hope you like what you see,” he snarled. 

Rupert looked at him silently, as if the words had 
hit him with stunning impact and he must stop to 
analyze their significance. 

Then suddenly, savagely, he jerked back the lid, The 
pile of books slid to the floor with a thundering crash, 
Phillip raised his head at the noise, peering dimly 
across the room at its origin, then wearily let it sink 
down again to the cradle of his arm, 

Rupert looked into the chest. 

After a moment he said, his voice very low, “No— 
No.” 

Then he slammed the lid down and moved quickly 
away from the chest, as one might move to get out of 
the way of an evil thing. 

“Rupert—” Brandon hesitated, all the viciousness 
and the defiance gone from him now. He was feeling 
for the right words to get him out of this corner—the 
grim, ultimate corner in which he had not imagined it 
possible ever to find himself. 

“I couldn’t really believe it was true,” Rupert half 
whispered, as if to himself, The gun he held was part- 
ly lowered and he seemed to have forgotten it in the 
horror that had confirmed his suspicion. 

“Rupert, please!” Brandon begged. 

The other turned suddenly full upon him and the 
gun snapped up to ready position. “Please what?” he 
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flung at Brandon, cold and harsh. 

“Listen to me, Rupert,” the murderer begged. 
“Please listen—please let me explain.” 

“Explain?” Rupert exploded, amazed. He nodded 
at the chest. “Do you think you can explain that?” 

“Yes!” came from Brandon violently. “To you I 
can—maybe not to an ignorant cop or to some damned 
arrogant judge—but to you I can, Rupert! Because 
you'll understand—” 

“Pil understand?” Rupert was indignant, and mysti- 
fied. “What makes you—” 

Brandon interrupted, the words tumbling from him 
feverishly: “Rupert—Rupert, remember the discussion 
we had earlier tonight, with Kentley?” 

“Yes,” Rupert narrowed his eyes and waited. 

Brandon eased a bit now. “Remember,” he'said more 
slowly, “how we said that the lives of inferior beings 
are unimportant?” 

Rupert’s expression mitrored his foreboding of what 
was coming, but he kept silent, waiting for the other 
to go on. 

Brandon’s eyes were bright, his face eager and im- 
portuning, “Remember we said—we’ve always said, 
you and [~that traditional moral concepts of good and 
evil, of right and wrong, are not applicable to the in- 
tellectually superior ?” 

Rupert said nothing. The muzzle of the gun went 
down a little way. His lips parted; it was as if he 
wanted to speak but found himself unable to form the 
words. 

“Remember, Rupert?” Brandon repeated, hopefully 
now, for he had taken note of the other’s hesitancy. 

Rupert spoke now. “Yes,” he said faintly, betraying 


ee 
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unwillingess, “I remember—” 

Brandon rushed on, his excitement revealed by a 
pronounced stutter: “Well, that’s all we've done, Ru- 
pert—that’s all Phillip and I have done! He and I have 
lived what you and I only talked!” 

He was shouting it triumphantly. He was on the 
right track; Rupert was coming around, How could he 
help appreciating his point of view, the soundness of 
his position? His countenance glowed. 

“I knew you would understand, because you have to 
it you see?” he demanded eagerly. “You have 
to 

Rupert stared at him for several seconds, his face 
weary and drawn and ash-gray. Slowly, as though in 
physical pain, he sat down in a chair, For a while 
longer he was silent. 

“You have thrown my words in my face, Brandon,” 
he said finally, low-pitched and quiet. “You were right 
to do it. If nothing else, a man should stand by his 
own words,” 

The smile that came to Brandon’s face at this faded 
at what followed: 

“But, Brandon, you have thrown at me something 
that sounds like reason, not reason itself. You have 
given my words—yes, my words—a meaning I never 
dreamed of giving them. You have tried to twist them 
into a cold-bloodedly logical excuse for your own ugly 
act of murder.” 

Brandon’s face hardened, his expression beginning to 
assume the cast of wondering disillusion, but he said 
nothing. 

Rupert’s voice rose, ringing: “They never were that, 
Brandon, and you can’t make them that! There must 
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have been something deep in you, from the very first, 
that let you do this monstrous thing—just as there has 
always been something deep in me that could never 
have let me do it—or be a party to it now.” 

Brandon glared at him. “What do you mean?” he 
said, his voice low and penetrating. 

Rupert rose to his feet. He made a passionate ges- 
ture, When he spoke he seemed to be close to tears. 

“I mean that tonight you have made me realize the 
sham and the lie, the base hypocrisy in any theory that 
preaches the existence of superior and inferior beings. 
You have made me ashamed that I ever entertained 
such a concept, gave it a moment’s credence, or seri- 
ously discussed such a thing with students. 

“But, Brandon, I thank you for that shame!” he 
went on emphatically. “Now, at last, through the 
agency of this evil deed of yours, I can see the truth— 
and the truth is simply that we cannot divide humanity 
into categories to suit our own ends! 

“Rach of us is a human being, Brandon— Listen to 
me, for right now I want you to hear this and under- 
stand it and know it is true, so that I may purge my- 
self, if I can, of my own sin—for half-baked thinking 
must be a sin— So listen to me, Brandon— 

“Bach of us is a human being, with the right to live 
and work and think as individuals, surely—but each of 
us also has an obligation to the society we live in. The 
whole concept of rights cannot be one-sided—each of 
us also has the duty to respect the rights of others, or 
else no one would be free to exercise any rights!” 

Phillip lifted his head again, listening now, letting 
the words enter his consciousness, feeling their clean- 
ness. 
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“Brandon, when you arrogate ‘rights’ to yourself and 
deny them to others, you contribute just so much to a 
state of lawless anarchy. If enough people acted on that 
basis the world would be nothing but a jungle, with 
the stronger and more rapacious constantly preying on 
the weak and the peaceful—and continually at each 
other’s throats, as well. 

“You had the gall to identify yourself with a purely 
mythical superior few, Brandon. That was enough— 
but then you had the supreme arrogance to decide that 
that boy”—he indicated the chest—“was inferior and 
therefore could be killed with impunity! 

“Did you think you were God, Brandon? Is that 
what you thought when you choked the life out of 
him—or had Phillip do it, just as he used to do to the 
chickens?” 

At these words, Phillip’s eyes closed. His head slowly 
sank back onto his arm. 

“Ts that what you thought when you served food 
from his grave?” Rupert continued passionately. He 
paused, then his voice ripped at the other violently: 

“Well, I don’t know what you thought you were do- 
ing or what you think you are—but I do know what 
you've done! You have murdered—you have strangled 
the life from a fellow human being who could live and 
laugh and love as you never could!—And never will 


He strode toward the window. 

“What—are you doing?” Brandon was frightened, 

“Tr’s not what I’m doing, Brandon,” said Rupert; 
“it’s what society is going to do. What that will be I 
don’t know, but I can guess—and I can help. 

“Brandon, you're going to die—both of you! You're 
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going to diel” 

Reaching the window, Rupert raised it, and fired 
three shots. Then he stood waiting. Brandon, silent, 
watched him. His face had come apart with fear; his 
features were fluid and meaningless. 

On the piano bench Phillip sat tense and still after 
the shots echoed away. 

Sounds floated up from the street below. An excited 
exclamation. More voices, querulous; one answering, 
shrill. Then the blast of a police whistle. Feet running, 
and another police whistle— 

Phillip heard, and his body slowly relaxed. “They're 
coming—” he said. 

He turned to the keyboard and, with one hand, be- 
gan to play La Campanella, He could think of no 
other tune, and he knew that it made no difference. 

A siren sounded in the distance. He listened to it 
come closer. 

“It's all over,” he said, continuing to play with his 
on¢ hand. 

‘The siren noise died as a car pulled up outside of the 
building. Heavy footsteps scuffled across the sidewalk. 

“[’'m glad,” Phillip said, and waited for them to 
come. 
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